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HE truth that music is for religion is equally evident in the fact that nothing 
calls for it like religion. Men fight better under the stir of music but they can 
fight well without it. Business does not require it. Pleasure craves it, but the 
voice and the zest of young life supply its lack. It is not needed in the enacting of 
laws, nor in the pleadings of courts. It might be left out in every department of 
life save one, arid nothing would be radically altered; there would be lack, but not 
loss of function. . But religion as an organized thing and as worship could not exist 
without it. When song dies out where men assemble for worship, the doors are 
soon closed. When praise is repressed and crowded aside for the sermon, the ser- 
vice sinks into a hard intellectual process, for which men do not long care. Elo- 
quence and logic will not take its place—why, it is difficult to,gay until it is re- 
cognized that music is the main factor of worship—a fact canes philosophical 
statement, namely: Worship being a moral act of expression, it'depends upon the 
rhythm and harmony of art for its materials; they are the substances—so to speak 
—ordained by God and provided in nature out of which worship is made. And so 
the Church in all ages has flowered into song. It takes for itself the noblest instru- 
ment and refuses none. It draws to itself the great composers whom is first attunes 


to its temper and then sets to its tasks which invariably prove to be their greatest - 


works. In no other field do they work so willingly and with so full exercise of 
genius. There is a freedom, a fulness and perfection in sacred composition to be 
found in no other field. In all other music there is a call for more or for something 
different, but the music of adoration leaves the spirit in restful satisfaction. Dry- 
den, the most tuneful of poets, divided the crown between old Timotheus and the 
divine Cecilia, but surely it is greater to “draw an angel down” than “lift a mortal 
to the skies.” 

The fact that all religious conviction and feeling universally run to music for their full 
and final expression certainly must have some philosophical explanation. In rough and 
crude form it may be stated thus; music is the art-path to God in whom we live 
and move and have our being. We may get to God by many ways—by the silent 
communion of spirit with Spirit, by aspiration, by fidelity of service, but there is no 
path of expression so open and direct as that of music. The common remark 
that music takes us away from ourselves, is philosophically true. When under its spell 
we transcend our ordinary thought and feeling and are carried—as it were—into an- 
other world ; and if it be sacred music, that world is the world of the Spirit. When 
the spell ends and we come back to this present world, we do not cease to believe in 
that into which we were lifted. . While there, lapped in its harmonies and soaring in its 
adorations, we felt how real that world is and how surely. it must at last be eternally 
realized. Towards that age of adoring harmony humanity is struggling, and into 
that upper world'where the discords of time and earth are resolved into tune, every 


earnest soul is steadily pressing. Rev, Dr. T. T. Munger 
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DR. E. E. HIGBEE, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 





AS THOSE MEN KNOW HIM WHO KNOW HIM BEST. 





OSTS of friends were outraged in the 
fury of persecution to which, for many 
months, Dr. E. E. Higbee was subjected 
because of his proper but—as the sequel 
showed—impolitic method of administering 
the civil service in the office of the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. They 
knew what a trifling matter had thrown wide 
open the flood-gates of calumny, namely, 
unwillingness to appoint an unskilled man 
as chief clerk, in the vain hope that Gov. 
Pattison would consent to his appointment 
as financial clerk. They saw with amaze- 
ment a well-organized and patriotic charity 
represented in such odious coloring, by a 
newspaper expert in the work of defamation 
specially adapted to the task, that what had 
been the pride was made to appear the 
shame of Pennsylvania. They knew, be- 
yond all doubt or question, that it was done 
not to redress wrong, but to wreak vengeance 
upon an upright man by wrecking his repu- 
tation and driving him from office humili- 
ated and disgraced. With the keenest in- 
terest, as though themselves beset by a 
relentless foe, they watched the progress of 
this campaign of vilification and falsehood, 
unexampled in the educational or humani- 
tarian history of the State. 

They saw this man endure with heroic 
fortitude, for months, when struggle would 
have been of no avail ; but also fight gallantly 
for the truth with all the courage and skill of 
the trained soldier when the hour was come 
for battle. They saw him, at his first onset, 
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break the line of the enemy where it was 
reckoned strongest, and spike a half-dozen 
of their noisiest guns so that these have not 
since fired an effective shot. 

They then saw an ex parte investigation, 
conducted wholly in the interest of the 
enemy, with slanderous reports emanating 
almost daily from the hostile camp, and 
spread far and wide by the telegraph and 
through the columns of scores of the news- 
paper press, by many of whose editors they 
were innocently accepted and published as 
the truth. They saw the sentiment of the 
great mass of the reading public harden 
cruelly upon the side of wrong, and awaited 
with some degree of apprehension the final 
assault. 

As the Merrimac bore down upon the lit- 
tle Monitor so came the Record craft, with 
John Norris in command—confident of vic- 
tory. His guns were very noisy; they filled 
the air with the smoke and thunder of bat- 
tle; and they hammered hard. But the 
sturdy Monitor got in a heavy solid shot 
through the port-hole of ‘‘Clothing Ac- 
counts,’’ which so damaged the machinery 
of the Record’s arithmetic and book-keep- 
ing—to say nothing of some other effective 
shots in the way of Col. Paul’s retention in 
office fully explained, minute inspection of 
the schools carefully reported, and their 
generally excellent condition clearly pre- 
sented, challenging contradiction or reply— 
that the Record aforesaid, though clad like 
its compeer, the Merrimac, in panoply of 















railroad iron, drew off disabled, and was of 
necessity laid up for repairs. 

They heard the threats of immediate re- 
moval from office, then of suspension pend- 
ing Legislative inquiry, then ot criminal 
prosecution with two or three dozen counts 
in the indictment, then of impeachment for 
maladministration of his high office. They 
saw nothing done, however—either by the 
Chief Executive, the Attorney-General, or 
the State Legislature—and they began to 
think that the end had come to all this 
long-protracted ‘‘ sound and fury signifying 
nothing.’’ 

But one morning in the late Spring, the 
Record craft, refitted and with colors flying, 
again hove into sight in the offing, Captain 
Louis Wagner having succeeded to the com- 
mand—an officer noted chiefly for lung-power 
and general omniscience, who shone bravely 
in brass buttons, tinsel, and feathers. But 
he handled his guns with little discretion. 
On opening his ‘‘ pigeon-hole’’ port, as he 
came within close range, to fire what seemed 
his heaviest gun, he was unable again to close 
it! Soalso of the ‘‘ bully and blackguard”’ 
port. Solid shot fell hot and furious about 
the modest Monitor, as slowly its turret re- 
volved until one of its heavy guns came 
squarely into position. The practised gun- 
ner, Higbee, glanced along the sights with 
the stern purpose of making a centre shot. 
There was a flash, as of the lightning—a 
solid bolt of steel went plunging through 
the open port, dismounting guns and scat- 
tering feathers—and the fight was over. 


Among the present readers of Zhe Penn- 
sylvania School Journal, there are many who 
have not seen, and who will be interested in 
seeing, the following personal sketches, 
which, it is proper to say, were originally 
written and published and are now repub- 
lished—as indeed is this entire article— 
wholly without the knowledge of Dr. Hig- 
bee. Those who know him know well that 
if he were consulted he would peremptorily 
forbid its publication. But certain of his 
friends have as much respect for truth and 
honor and justice and decency as they have 
for Dr. Higbee, and they think he should 
submit to this personal annoyance in the in- 
terest of these things. They regard the 
present a proper time and thisa proper form 
of article to go forth as some corrective of 
prejudice that has been created in the minds 
of many estimable people, by false state- 
ment, mean innuendo, fling and sneer, such 
as have been wickedly common on every 
hand since February 22, 1886. The leaven 
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of the truth is wholesome, though personal 
modesty shrink from its publication and 
even be offended thereat. 


REMINISCENCES OF A YEAR IN THE LANCASTER 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
From Penna. School Fournal, April, 1881. 

Amonc the few old letters which the junior 
editor of Zhe School Journal has cared 
to preserve from the passing years—some 
written by friends now “‘ gone over to the 
majority,’’ others by those in whom the 
touchstone of time has been but a revealer 
of genuine qualities—is one hastily penned 
in acknowledgment of a holiday gift more 
than twenty-seven years ago: 


LANCASTER, Jan’y 3, 1854. 
Mr. JNo. P. McCASKEy, 

Dear Sir: Through you I would ten- 
der my warmest thanks to the scholars who 
have honored me with the Christmas present 
which I have received this day from the hands 
of Mr. Shober. I shall ever cherish this mark 
of friendship and esteem with feelings of grati- 
tude, the more so because the friendship of the 
young I especially prize. Hoping that our 
intercourse with each other may be beneficial 
and pleasant, and that the memory of it may 
be a source of delight in after years, I remain 

The sincere friend of you all, 
E, E. HIGBEE. 

This gentleman, who is the newly-ap- 
pointed State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, was then in charge of the mathe- 
matical department of the Boys’ High 
School of Lancaster city, where we boys all 
knew him as ‘‘ Mr. Higbee,’’ and that with 
abiding respect and affection. The writer 
of this article, whom Dr. H. may have quite 
forgotten, was not a very diligent student of 
text-books, but he was then unconsciously 
learning to listen to voices, to look into 
faces, and to gather definite impressions of 
people, less from what they said than from 
what they were. So that a man of forceful 
character or of generous soul, met for a year 
in the daily contact of the class-room, could 
never be forgotten ; and the impressions we 
have carried through all these years of Mr. 
Higbee are such as any teacher might be 
glad to leave upon the hearts of his pupils. 

Of the several instructors then employed 
in the school, he was the man who reached 
us with a grip of power, and apparently 
without thought or effort on his part to do 
this. To us boys he wasa sort of ‘‘ admirable 
Crichton,’’ able to do almost anything, 
from fencing, skating, sparring, and play- 
ing the flute, up to Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, and—what we had more respect 
for yet—all the mathematics! He helped 
us select books for our society library, or- 
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ganized at that time, and was always ready 
to answer our hard questions. His affability 
of manner, quick gesture, rapid movement, 
ready wit, constant disposition to oblige, 
and an utter lack of that dignified reserve 
which teachers sometimes affect, even more 
than his rare scholarship, made him an 
‘‘ authority ’’ with us all ; and when he left 
us, there was no teacher to whom we would 
not more willingly have said good-bye. 

A single class-room incident of this year, 


wagons was the subject of the lesson. He 
heard our dull rendering of the text, with a 
running fire of comments upon it, and then 
read for us. As he went into the precise 
meanings of the words in their derivation 
and use, tearing them to pieces, and— 
“‘suiting the action to the word,’’ for, of 
course, he was standing—showed us how 
graphic was Cesar’s description of the 
fight, we were at fever-heat of interest. 
We saw the hurtling javelins fly, and the 
fierce thrust of darts and spears between the 
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which we often recall with a pleasant sense 
of obligation—for it introduced us to the 
delightful study of the significance, the his- 
tory, and the hidden meanings of words— 
will illustrate his method of teaching 
language. He had the mathematical room, 
as has been said; but on one occasion, in 
the absence of the principal of the school, 
he heard the Latin classes recite. We were 
reading Czsar’s Commentaries. The de- 
fence of the Helvetians at their baggage- 


wagon wheels, and felt the stubborn defence 


of the doomed Helvetians. 

One word in the lesson, sudjictebant, as 
with quick gesture he put meaning and de- 
rivation before us, gave us, with the vivid- 
ness of the lightning flash, a realizing sense 
of what is meant by etymology—a branch 
of study that, like the rich ‘‘lead’’ of the 
gold deposits, rewards the miner in propor- 
tion to the diligence with which he labors. 
We have since worked this ‘‘lead’’ to some 
purpose and with much enjoyment—thanks, 
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in great part, to the impulse given by Mr. 
Higbee in those old days—until able to feel 
with Dr. Holmes that ‘‘ the poetry of words 
is quite as beautiful as that of sentences.”’ 

From first to last the session was a good 
one, and to the now gray-haired man who 
contributed very much to make it so—his 
hair black enough when the note of ‘‘ Janu- 
ary ’54,’’ was written—many of the old 
boys are ready to say that it is as he had 
hoped: ‘‘The memory of it as been a 
source of delight in after years.’’ 

We regard the State Superintendent who 
has just left the office as he Common School 
man of Pennsylvania—but change, like 
death, will come; and coming, there is no 
man in the college work at whose good for- 
tune we are personally more glad than that 
of Dr. Higbee, our old-time teacher, to 
whom we have long felt so keen a sense of 
personal gratitude. May his administration 
be characterized by wisdom, energy, and 
discretion, and the ever-present purpose of 
‘*the greatest good to the greatest number.”’ 
He stands at the threshold of the grandest 
work he has ever been called upon to per- 
form or direct—the most far-reaching in its 
influence for the general good. We believe 
that he will do it as in the Master’s eye; 
and may the guidance and the blessing of 
that Master whom he serves be with him 
through it all. 





THIRTIETH YEAR AND THIRD EDITOR. 
From Penna. School Journal, November, 1881. 

THE first number of Zhe Pennsylvania 
School Journal was issued in January, 1852; 
that for the month of December, 1881, our 
next issue, will complete its thirtieth year, 
though not its thirtieth volume—the first vol- 
ume having been made to include eighteen in- 
stead of twelve numbers. During that time 
there has been no break in the continuity 
of its monthly issues—so that the next will 
be its three hundredth and sixtieth number ; 
—there has been no change from its original 
form of double-column royal octavo pages, 
and there has also been but a single change 
in its editorial management. 

In its nineteenth volume Dr. Thos. H. 
Burrowes, its founder and first editor, laid 
down the pen after thirty-five years of such 
service in the field and at the desk as 
men have seldom rendered the cause of pop- 
ular education. For the period of eleven 
years, elapsed since that time, Dr. J. P. 
Wickersham has been its editor-in-chief. 
With what ability, good judgment, and 
thorough knowledge of the field, his work 
has been done, the volumes of Zhe Journal, 
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year by year, bear noble witness. With 
the next number, Dr. E. E. Higbee suc- 
ceeds to the editorship, having assumed 
charge of these columns in recognition of 
the fact that the Organ of the Department 
of Public Instruction should be under the 
direction of the Superintendent of said De- 
partment. 

As Dr. Wickersham was the worthy suc- 
cessor of the venerable Dr. Burrowes in the 
editorial management of Zhe Journad/, so in 
no less degree is Dr. Higbee, in his turn, a 
worthy successor of Dr. Wickersham. For, 
while he is a quiet man, of genial temper, 
who can tell a good story and enjoy a hearty 
laugh, and to whom mere glitter and parade 
are utterly distasteful, he is at the same 
time a man of intense energy, of great force 
of character, honest and fearless, an able 
speaker, and a forcible and elegant writer. 
As to his scholarship: Among the forty 
thousand men and women—teachers, super- 
intendents and directors—engaged in the 
common school work in Pennsylvania, we 
have little doubt that he is the foremost 
scholar of them all. 

It seems fitting and desirable that some- 
thing be said to the readers of Zhe Journal 
of the unusual attainments of its new editor 
in the realm of letters. It is also proper 
that the educational men of the State should 
know the breadth of scholarship of their 
official head and leader. Of this we can, 
from our own knowledge, speak only in a 
general way, and for more specific informa- 
tion have therefore applied to those who are 
able to express an opinion from the stand- 
point of intimate personal acquaintance and 
thorough competency to ‘form a correct 
judgment. Dr. Higbee is a modest man, 
and, did he know of this article, would 
doubtless disapprove it. But he does not 
know of it, and will be greatly surprised to 
see the following notes from his old co- 
workers in the field of letters, themselves 
among the foremost scholars in the State. 
That first given is from Dr. Thos.-G. Apple, 
President of Franklin and Marshall College: 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, 
Lancaster, Oct. 25th, 1881. } 

Dear Sir: In reply to your note of this morn- 
ing, I would say that I regard Dr. E. E. Higbee 
as one of the first scholars in the State. His 
scholarship covers the whole ground of liberal 
and professional culture. He is an excellent 
classical scholar, a good mathematician, and ac- 
quainted with German and French. His ac- 
quaintance with what are called the Natural 
Sciences is thorough, but not, I should say, asa 
specialist. In the department of History and 
poespe a his attainments are far beyond ordi- 
nary scholarship. His abilities as a thinker, as 
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well as his long experience in teaching, have 
made him a master in these departments. In 
Psychology, Ethics, Esthetics, and Metaphysics 
proper, including the history of Philosophy, he is 
entirely at home. My relations have been most 
intimate with Dr. Higbee for many years, and I 
regard him as an excellent scholar, and a good, 
strong thinker. His merits as aspeaker are too 
well known to refer to them here, and and I feel 
assured that the interests of public education in 
our great Commonwealth will receive the very 
best attention at his hands. 

as Tuos. G. APPLE. 


The second is from Dr. Wm. M. Nevin, 
the venerable Professor of English Literature 
and Belles-lettres, a very fine classical scholar 
and literary critic: 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, 
LANCASTER, Oct. 25th, 1881. } 

Dear Sir: 1 have received your note of 
yesterday, asking for my estimate of the schol- 
arly attainments of Dr. E., E. Higbee, and 
what I regard his rank among the scholarly 
men of the state in the same lines of study that 
he has pursued. Iam happy to say that I con- 
sider him to rank among the very first. He 
is a general scholar, of which others will bear 
you better witness; but my own intercourse 
with him, which has been long and intimate, 
suiting himself when we met to my own par- 
tialities, has made me better acquainted with 
him as a man of fine literary taste and cul- 
ture. His familiar acquaintanceship with the 
classical authors whether of the ancient or of 
the modern world, whether of Greece, Italy or 
England, I have always admired ; and his keen 
appreciative or censuring remarks upon them I 
have always equally enjoyed. In his long 
course of giving instruction, whether in the high 
school or in the college, whether as professor or 
president, over whatsoever branch he was pre- 
siding, whether literary, scientific, or philosophi- 
cal, he had the happy faculty of presenting his 
themes in the most engaging manner, so as to 
elicit the students’ continued attention, kindling 


. by his own enthusiasm a corresponding interest 


in their breasts, carrying them thus along with 
him unwearied to the end. 

As editor of Zhe Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, therefore, I deem him admirably qualified 
for preserving its acquired excellence, and ren- 
dering it, as heretofore, highly interesting, use- 
ful, and instructive. It could not have fallen 
into better hands, Yours truly, 

Ws. M. NEvIN. 

A gentleman who has enjoyed advantages 
of scholastic training both in this country 
and abroad, and who has been intimately 
acquainted with Dr. Higbee and his work— 
a College professor of judicial cast of mind, 
conscientious in the expression of opinions, 
and in every way competent to speak upon 
the subject—writes us at length in reply to 
certain questions. We condense his letter 
into a single paragraph : 

In Latin and Greek Dr. Higbee is far ahead 
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of most men who have given special attention 
to the study of the classic languages. If occa- 
sion required, he could write a good book in 
either, but especially in Latin, with little diffi- 
culty. For the purposes of study and investi- 
gation he reads Hebrew, German, French, and 
kindred Romance languages. In the whole 
field of English Literature, History, and Phil- 
osophy, he is thoroughly at home. His lectures 
on Ethics and Aésthetics evince the most care- 
ful study and the strength of his thought-power. 
In brief, as a classical and belletristic scholar, 
he has made extraordinary attainments. In 
Mathematics he excels. To different branches 
of Natural Science he has given attention suf- 
ficient to render him a working student and 
successful teacher in these directions, but not 
enough to merit rank as a specialist. His arti- 
cles in the Mercersburg Review will show you 
what he has done in the several departments of 
theological learning. He was at one time co- 
editor of that periodical with Dr. Thos. G. 
Apple, now President of Franklin and Marshall 
College. He has also been synodical editor of 
the Reformed Church Messenger. His whole 
work, indeed, has been of such a character as 
to challenge comparison with that of the best; 
but because he has attained and mastered 
scholarship for z¢s owm sake, and not for any ex- 
traneous purposes such as reputation, popular- 
ity, etc., he is not now so well (widely) known as 
some whose learning is nearer the lips, but lack- 
ing in the substantial breadth and solidity of 
true culture. 

Dr. Higbee is also a gentleman of fine 
taste in art and music, so cultivated as to 
make him a judicious critic in these direc- 
tions. He is the author of several hymns 
that have found their way into the books. 
He is familiar with the best works of the« 
leading novelists, with hearty admiration of 
Sir Walter Scott, whose masterpiece, ‘‘Ivan- 
hoe,’’ in particular, he has read an almost 
incredible number of times until it might 
fairly be said that he knows it by heart. 
We like him all the better for this, and con- 
fess to a life-long preference for learned 
men who find recreation and delight in 
music, the drama, and the fascinating pages 
of the great masters of fiction. 

As State Superintendent, he has taken 
hold of his great work with that wise dis- 
cretion which was anticipated by his friends 
at the time of his appointment. We believe 
that his administration of the Department 
of Public Instruction will be characterized _ 
throughout by the same good judgment and 
careful regard for the interest, of the Common 
Schoool System. He has made friends every- 
where by personal contact with school men 
in various parts of the State; and this arti- 
cle is written mainly that these men and 
others may have some more definite concep- 
tion of the many-sided scholarship, and the 
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many-sided character, of him who stands at 
their head, in the direction of the important 
work in which all are alike interested. 

With the breadth of acquirement and 
maturity of judgment that have come 
through a life of intense intellectual activity, 
at heart he has, and must always have, the 
quick, fresh impulses of the boy. Nor is 
he more at home in the pulpit, on the plat- 
form, in the professor’s chair, or at the 
editor’s desk, than in the gymnasium or on 
the play-ground, in full sympathy with the 
lad that wears the gloves or takes the bar, 
catches the ball or swings the bat; or, in 
the woods and by the streams, with him 
who climbs and runs and skates and swims. 
But of the attractive freshness of this feature 
of his character, and of his bearing and 
influence in the school-room, as we knew it 
when a pupil in his classes, we have else- 
where spoken—in the April numbet of Zhe 
Journal, at the time when he entered upon 
the duties of his present position. 

Above all, and more than all, Dr. Hig- 
bee is an earnest Christian, with an ever- 
present sense of whatever that full word im- 
plies of constant care and special guidance 
by the Providence who controls human 
affairs. He has long been a student of the 
Bible as of no other book—almost, indeed, 
as if it were the one book and there were no 
other. It is this type of broad men who are 
the best men. It is these men whose influence 
for good is longest felt in the sphere of 
labor to which they are ‘‘called’’—men who 
look for and are guided by that ‘‘ inward 
light’’ of whose existence more human be- 
ings than good George Fox and his disciples 
have made convincing proof. Ina recent 
address to young men, Robert Collyer is 
credited with these remarks : 

I have said that the fourth thing in a man’s 
life is that good fortune which is but another 
name for the good providence of God. 
“Friends” follow what they call an “inward 
light.” This is the most pregnant truth you can 
take to your hearts. That “inward” light will be 
sure to shine in the supreme crisis of your life. 
Don’t budge one step until you see it. Hang 
on until then to the thing you are doing, and 
do your best ; but when it shines, don’t argue or 
doubt or fear. Follow the light. 

On reading this paragraph a few days 
since, it seemed to present the views held 
by Dr. H. in relation to his work, be that 
what it might, and hence it is quoted in 
this connection. The first time we met 
him after his appointment as State Superin- 
tendent he seemed in no sense elated by 
the new dignity, but rather to take it as a 
matter of course in the providential dispen- 
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sation of affairs. He said: ‘I was not 
looking for this. I thought Providence had 
something for me to do, and that it would 
come, but did not suppose that it would 
come in this shape. I will do the work as 
well as I can, and if I see that I cannot do 
it well, will resign the position at once.’’ 

‘¢ As well as he can’’ will, we have little 
doubt, be good enough to satisfy the best 
friends of the Common School System in 
all parts of the State. Upon the encour- 
agement and support of these men every- 
where he relies with confidence, and he will 
not rely in vain. 

We have written thus far con amore ; and 
our article has extended much beyond the 
limits originally designed. Having made 
‘¢a clean breast of it,’’ we are now ready to 


apologize to Dr. Higbee for the very free and 
unauthorized use we have made of his name. 
The only plea we offer in extenuation of the 
offence is, as we have already said, that the 
readers of Zhe Journal should know its Edi- 
tor, and the State at large should know its 
Superintendent. 


FOUR YEARS AFTER. 
From Penna. School Yournal, Yanuary, 1886. 

THE resolution that was recently adopted 
at the closing session of one of our largest and 
most intelligent County Institutes, was in 
strict accord with the facts, in congratulat- 
ing Governor Pattison upon the re-appoint- 
meut of Dr. E. E. Higbee to the office of 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
because of ‘‘extraordinary qualities of fit- 
ness for the discharge of its high duties and 
responsibilities.”’ 

Four years ago it seemed well to the 
present writer—who wrote then as he does 
now, without the slightest knowledge or 
consent of the subject of his article—that 
some definite statement should be made as 
to the scholarly attainments and certain per- 
sonal characteristics of the gentleman who 
had come, with quiet manner and compara- 
tively unknown, to direct the work of forty 
thousand men and women entrusted with 
the guardianship of a million children in 
their most sacred right of education—physi- 
cal, moral, intellectual, and, in a sense, 
spiritual. It was thought, as was then said, 
that ‘*the State at large should know its 
Superintendent.’’ Four years have passed, 
and the State does know its Superintendent. 

The advent of Dr. Higbee to the Superin- 
tendency was to many of our best school 
men an appointment of more than novel in- 
terest. They did not know the man, and 
could but await events with keen solicitude, 
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which has gradually changed to personal 
regard and a high measure of confidence, as 
year by year has manifested how ripe the 
scholarship of this comparative stranger to 
our educational circles; how broad and 
mellow and luminous his skill as a teacher; 
how thorough and profound his knowledge 
of what the schools, from the primary to 
the Normal grade (his latest suggestions as 
to the latter being found elsewhere in this 
issue, in his annual report), need in appli- 
ances and in the teaching art ; how clear his 
conception of duty as the chief of his great 
department; how sound the ring of his 
utterances when discussing the questions of 
school polity or suggesting lines of progress 
for legislative action—rising conspicuous 
among those about him, as he has always 
done whatever his field of labor, and brush- 
ing aside mere martinetism with the broad 
influence of general principles. 

The foremost scholar and probably the 
ablest man in the common school work, he 
has rapidly grown to be a welcome and 
familiar presence everywhere in Pennsyl- 
vania; with warm greeting from hosts of 
friends because of personal good-will; and 
with an official record such as to merit the 
highest compliment possible to any State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction—that 
of re-appointment by an Executive of an 
opposite political faith, in deference to what 
he regarded a sense of duty to the Common- 
wealth. The situation was unique. Mere 
partisanship, however intelligent and de- 
voted to the public welfare, would neither 
have encouraged nor permitted what, in 
the opinion of Governor Pattison, the pub- 
lic good demanded, and what he had re- 
solved should be done in the best spirit of 
the new article in the advanced political 
creed—tenure of office and civil service re- 
form. Men said this would never be. Dr. 
Higbee neither asked for the position nor 
made effort to bring influence to bear that 
he might retain it, but quietly awaited the 
event, gratefully declining many offers of 
friendly aid while the appointment was 
pending. Not that he was at all indifferent 
as to the result, but he felt that he had been 
*‘called’’; the position had come without 
his seeking it; if his first term was to be his 
last—it was well. He was confident that the 
Governor would, in his discretion, do as 
seemed best in discharge of his official duty. 

Now that so many school men in all parts 
of Pennsylvania know Dr. Higbee, it has 
been thought that brief personal mention 
of fact or incident, casually referred to in 
the freedom of personal intercourse, and 
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some statement of impressions fixed through 
years of intimate acquaintance, would be of 
especiafinterest in these columns. When we 
enjoy a man we want to know more about 
him—all about him, if that were possible. 

His father, at one time a man of large 
means, having by an ill-starred endorsement 
lost his property, it was early the good for- 
tune of the son to feel the necessity for self- 
dependence. 

In deference to the wishes of his mother, 
he declined a desirable appointment as cadet 
to the United States Military Academy at 
West Point—turning aside from a branch of 
the national service for which he seemed es- 
pecially fitted from his ardent love of adven- 
ture, his great strength and skill in all 
athletic sports, his fearless energy, good 
judgment, fine social qualities, rare mental 
gifts, and the ready command of all his 
powers at any moment. Had he entered 
the army thirty-five years ago, and studied 
the science and art of war as he has since 
devoted himself to the sciences and arts of 
peace, he would, doubtless, long ere this 
have attained high military rank and repu- 
tation. 

Instead of West Point, he entered the 
University of Vermont, where, at the same 
time that he was one of the most brilliant 
students in the recitation room or on the 
platform, he became known as the champion 
foot-ball player of New England, as well as 
one of her champion wrestlers, having in 
his college days encountered but one man— 
and he a Canadian of firm-set limb and , 
mighty strength of loins—whom he could 
not put down and keep down in this good- 
natured test of bodily skill and strength and 
endurance. A good wrestler must be 
‘*good”’ all over, and weak nowhere. He 
was also a famous cricketer, until a finger 
broken by the ball compelled him to forego 
the vigorous game. 

On a recent visit of his brother from the 
Pacific coast, a few months ago, the latter 
inquired whether he remembered how he 
(Dr. H.) had learned to skate, saying that 
it had impressed him as a remarkable thing 
at the time, and that he had often thought 
of it since. We mention the incident here 
as illustrating his boyhood mastery of a boy- 
hood art, as perhaps not another lad in ten 
thousand has acquired it. The boy had 
buckled on his skates for the first time, but 
had hardly got upon the ice before a sudden 
and stunning fall put an end to his anticipa- 
tions of sport. He promptly took them off, 
and could not be induced to put them on 
again during the winter. Ice coming again 
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with the next winter, he went out with the 
boys as before, put on the skates a second 
time, and glided away from everybody—a 
skillful master of the art! Between his fall 
and the second time he buckled on the 
skates, he had become a skillful skater—not 
on but off the ice! Zhe doy had thought it 
out. Going along the road to school dur- 
ing the summer—anywhere, everyWhere— 
without a word on the subject to anybody, 
the lad was trying the slide, studying it, 
until he had mastered its theory and the 
concept was clear. Then much of the 
strength and skill acquired in other direc- 
tions here came into play, and he led the 
lively company many a merry chase. 
Hunting with shot-gun or rifle among the 
Green Mountains; fishing in the streams 
and lakes, living in the woods, under the 
trees, in the shadow of the rocks, or be- 
neath the open sky ; at home in marshes and 
meadows—the eagerly observant student of 
birds and beasts and fishes, trees and plants 
and flowers, clouds and sky and stars, nat- 
ural appearances and phenomena in mani- 
fold variety—he early acquired that love ot 
nature in her ten thousand phases and ob- 
jects of interest, which gives so much of 
added charm to his conversation, to his plat- 
form addresses, and to all his literary work. 
Some years since, at the corporation din- 
ner at Burlington, Vermont—which is given 
by the city corporation on graduation day 
to the University and its alumni—at the 
right and left of the President of the Uni- 
versity sat Dr. McCosh, president of Prince- 
ton College, and Dr. Higbee, president of 
Mercersburg Theological Seminary. After 
Dr. McCosh had been introduced and had 
made his speech, the President, in introduc- 
ing Dr. Higbee, remarked, ‘‘ The last time 
I saw him was many years ago, on the 
campus behind the University. It was on 
the day when his class graduated. He had 
the foot-ball in his hand, as he shouted, 
‘Here goes for the last kick!’ The records 
of the University show that the ball went 
over the four-story building, ¢hree feet higher 
than it was ever kicked before or since !’’ 
This ‘‘muscular’’ introduction—worthy 
the prowess of a brilliant Eton or Harrow 
or Rugby boy, come back to an alumni 
dinner at Oxford with honored laurels won 
in other fields—was, of course, greeted with 
uproarious applause. The triumphs of the 
playground, the campus, the cricket or the 
diamond field, we can all appreciate; and 
with them the brightest minds have keenest 
sympathy. 
On the same day, immediately after his 
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graduation, he was offered a most desirable 
position in the office of one of the leading 
lawyers of Vermont, a gentleman in posses- 
sion of a large and lucrative practice, which 
he wished to leave in the. hands of an able 


successor. Had he accepted this promising 
offer, he would, no doubt, have become 
known as a lawyer of profound learning, 
and as an eminently successful advocate of 
splendid forensic ability. His gifts as a 
public speaker, his mastery of statecraft, 
and the fiery energy of argument, or appeal, 
or denunciation, which would then have 
been cultivated rather than repressed—am- 
bition lending its sharp spur to his-intent— 
would have made him known prominently 
in the political arena of struggie and prefer- 
ment, during the memorable era of the past 
thirty years. 

But he turned resolutely from all this to the 
higher life of the teacher-student, of college 
professor and president ; to the quiet round 
of clerical duty—so often a life of actual 
privation—accepting whatever of duty or 
obligation a wise Providence might have in 
store. And well was that choice made. As 
a clergyman, his rank is undisputed as one 
of the foremost divines in the Reformed 
Church of the United States. He has 
preached thousands of able discourses, but 
has in his possession probably not a dozen 
sermons completely written out, being ex- 
ceedingly impatient of manuscript, seldom 
caring to re-read a paper or to repeat an ad- 
dress—though at the same time very care- 
ful, painstaking and accurate in the prepara- 
tion of any formal paper or official report, 
for illustration of which the reader is re- 
ferred to his annual reports as Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. 

In the field of instruction, his rank is 
simply extraordinary. Men skilled in spe- 
cialties say of him, ‘‘ Dr. Higbee should 
teach nothing but Greek,’’—‘‘ Dr. Higbee 
should never teach anything but Latin ’’— 
‘*nothing but Philosophy of History’’— 
‘* nothing but English Literature’’—*‘ noth- 
ing but Church History and Exegesis’’— 
‘* nothing but Mathematics’’—in fact, noth- 
ing but the specialty in which he happens, 
for any length of time, to be giving instruc- 
tion, because in it he has become so able a 
master. So thorough is his acquaintance 
with these varied lines of study and research 
that he turns, at times, for relaxation and 
pleasure, to the calculus in mathematics, or 
to the Greek comedy in the original, for the 
enjoyment it affords. 

As chairman of the general committee on 
music and the revision of the hymnal of the 
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Reformed Church some years ago—with his 
accustomed broad-gauge thoroughness, in 
order that the work might be as well done 
as possible—he made a collection of hymn- 
ology, medizeval and modern—Latin, Ger- 
man and English—which is spoken of by 
those competent to form a reliable judg- 
ment, as probably the most complete to be 
found anywhere in Pennsylvania. Had hede- 
voted his life to Music or Painting, he would 
have been a master in either direction, the 
work that he has done as an amateur being 
sufficient evidence of this. 

For an ordinary lifetime he has been on 
the footing of acquaintance, more and more 
familiar as the years have passed, with the 
master spirits of all the ages of history— 
kings whose brows are encircled not with 
shifting metal crowns but with the aure’ola 
of immortality; who rule by divine right in 
the realm of the intellect and in that sphere 
higher yet, the empire of the heart ; whose 
voices speak to all succeeding generations ; 
whose thought has challenged and quickened 
the thought of all great thinkers since their 
time. He is as familiar with Socrates as 
with Luther ; with St. Paul as with Milton ; 
with Aristophanes as with Shakespeare ; 
with Chaucer as with Longfellow or Tenny- 
son. He knows, as Lord Macaulay did, with 
a rich fullness of personal experience, ‘‘ the 
feeling which a man of liberal education 
naturally entertains towards the great minds 
of former ages,’’ and this is constantly man- 
ifesting itself in his addresses and reports. 
More than any other man we know, ‘‘ they 
have filled his mind with noble and graceful 
images.’’ 

Many of his pupils speak of him as a man 
with the gift or power of inspiring in them 
a new and nobler enthusiasm, such as no 
other man could arouse. We have heard 
our most earnest Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of Normal Schools, as well as teachers, 
say this of him in the work he is endeavor- 
ing to do in the State. Built firmly into 
the development of the mind, his work tells 
mightily in the life of the soul. 

The secret of his power lies in the fact 
that he lives constantly in two worlds—the 
spiritual, invisible to the eye of sense, being 
ever the substantial ; and the material, upon 
which we tread and with which we are in 
contact on every side, ever the fleeting. For 
him the past and the future are always the 
present. In habit of thought like this, life 
is forever lifted out of the sphere of the 
commonplace—quite apart from the dollar- 
and-cent struggle for power and gain—into 
that altitude where the ‘strength of the 
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hills’’ is attained, and the higher air is 
breathed. From that high sphere radiate 
none but influences for good to the race. It 
is here alone that lofty souls may stand upon 
the very Mount of Vision, sending down, 
with clarion voice of assured confidence, to 
those below, the call of the ages, ‘‘ Come up 
higher.’’ 

As already said, we have never known an- 
other man who seemed on terms of such in- 
timate personal acquaintance with the great 
and good men of all ages. He is of the very 
brotherhood of genius! We have never 
known personally a man so many-sided, or 
capable of high-grade work on so many lines 
of effort—or another man of whom such an 
article as this could be written. He will, of 
course, say on reading it that it is not true 
of him! Modest disclaimer by a man of 
merit is ever comely, and generous self- 
negation delightful ; but the witness is here 
ruled ont of court. What is written must 
stand. We believe it—and the present 
seems a case in which it is not best to wait 
until a man is dead before the many may 
learn facts well known to the few. 

Ex-State Supt. Hickok, who, from the 
quiet seclusion of his home in Philadelphia, 
still manifests a sympathetic interest in the 
cause to which he gave the best years of his 
life under very trying circumstances, has in- 
cidentally touched this subject from his own 
point of view, in reply to a private letter 
written shortly after the appointment of Dr. 
Higbee for a second term. ‘Though pub- 
lished so late as perhaps to have lost some 
of its point, it possesses an interest that will 
attract attention among school men. We 
put the letter into type as deserving to be- 
come a part of the permanent record of the 
present situation in our school affairs, from 
the standpoint of a veteran observer : 


DEAR Sir, * ** Yes, certainly! I do agree 
with you that the public is to be congratulated 
on Dr. Higbee’s re-appointment. It could not 
well be otherwise on educational grounds, and 
Governor Pattison deserves great credit for saga- 
city and resolute purpose in that regard. It is 
no disparagement to other aspirants for that 
conspicuous post of duty, no matter what their 
abilities, that one so well equipped for the work, 
in technical details as well as in its higher as- 
pects, and so unselfishly devoted to its interests, 
should be continued where his usefulness would 
be more than doubled because of the fruitful ex- 
periences of his first arduous term of service. So 
far as he is personally concerned, if he had been 
retired now instead of continued, he could safely 
rest his official reputation upon his last annual 
report, one of the soundest, best documents that 
have emanated from that Department, and very 
timely and conclusive in its suggestions. It 
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shows that he has passed the stage of investiga- 
tion into the scope and tendencies of our some- 
what peculiar school system, which, asa stranger 
to its organization, and history, he had first to 
make, and writes now with the confidence of 
settled convictions as to what its future should 
be. That the Legislature may not, and probably 
will not, at once endorse all of his recommenda- 
tions, proves nothing against their soundness. 
He is not the first Superintendent who has had 
to wait a decade or score of years for theories to 
crystallize into enactments. But they come in 
time, in one shape or other. Festina lente has 
always been a controlling influence in ourschool 
movements, whether we liked it or not; and he 
is a wise man who recognizes that fact, and 
tempers zeal with patience. Both are necessary, 
and in no stinted measure. It is a cause that 
requires a long look ahead. A Superintendent 
who is not in advance of public sentiment, as 
well as fully abreast of the times, would be out 
of place in that Department. The title of the 
office—Superintendent of Pudlic Jnstruction— 
means a great deal more than the routine work 
of the elementary schools, important and ener- 
getic though that must be; and true though it be 
that the school-room and not the school Depart- 
ment is the objective point of our school system. 

The Doctor’s re-appointment vindicates anew 
the forecast and equilibrium of the Act of 1857, 
creating a separate school department, which 
holds each successive Governor as a moral host- 
age for the right management of our school sys- 
tem, through the responsibility centered upon 
him of selecting its chief administrative officer, 
after he has had nearly the whole of his guber- 
natorial term to officially estimate men and meas- 
ures, and thus act advisedly near the close of his 
term, instead of hastily and under political pres- 
sure at its beginning. The door being open for 
a change after an unprecedented continuance 
under one head, itself one of the results of that 
act, Governor Hoyt did himself special credit, at 
this stage of our school affairs, by going into the 
ranks of the clergy for a successor, and assuring 
himself from the highest learned authorities that 
the right candidate had been presented. Clergy- 
men are educators by virtue of their profession. 
and this nomination was only reviving theearly 
traditions of the Commonwealth, when the edu- 
cation of youth, especiaily in its higher phases, 
was almost entirely in their hands, and they were 
looked up to with reverence as the highest 
authority in the educational world. There were 
giants among them, and they left a positive im- 
press upon their times. 

From 1834 to 1881, all of our State Superin- 
tendents were lawyers except three, and of the 
latter two were professional teachers and one a 
“sage se man of affairs. We had many estima- 

le clergymen in the County Superintendency, 
and in the School Boards, but until 1881 no 
one of their cloth was placed in supreme com- 
mand of our Common School system. Now 
“turn about is fair play,’’ and it seems to me 
that it was a wise and good thing to let our 
reverend friends get a foothold on the quarter- 
deck at last. We shall be the better for it; all 
the more so when coupled with special qualifi- 
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cations, as in the present case. Dr. Higbee’s 
simple presence in the School Department as a 
clergyman, disarms and neutralizes the un- 
founded but tenacious prejudice that still existed 
against the common schools as “godless” and 
demoralizing, and his official testimony proves 
it to be groundless. We know that they level 
up, not down. In some localities, the only idea 
of order and discipline, good manners, good 
principles, respect for authority, that children 
get, they get in the common schools. The 
clamor referred to has died out, and under 
clerical leadership we have more than ever for 
the schools the sympathy and friendly influence 
of the churches, which is so pervading and pow- 
erful, and whose co-operation, but not interfer- 
ence, is so desirable. Christianity, like the air 
we breathe and the sunlight that blesses us, is 
a diffused and subtle atmosphere, that bears 
healing on its wings far beyond sectarian lines, 
and through the spiritual sense can be felt like 
an intangible but positive presence in all educa- 
tional work. 

Genial and broad-minded, Dr. Higbee is and 
cannot fail to be popular, his usefulness steadily 
growing with ripening experience. With Mac- 
Alister in Philadelphia regenerating the First 
School District, and himself in the School De- 
partment with its comprehensive jurisdiction, 
the educational interests of Pennsylvania were 
never in better or safer hands than now, and 
we have aright to cherish “great expectations ” 
as to ultimate results. 

Respectfully, 
Phila., June 6, 1885. H. C, HIcKOK. 


Rev. Elnathan Elisha Higbee, D. D., 
LL.D., was born in Burlington, Vermont, 
March 27, 1830. His parents were people 
of good descent and of marked intellectual 
power, and the son, while a mere lad, was 
noted for his skill in the solution of puzzling 
problems in arithmetic and algebra that 
came to him from all the region for many 
miles around. When quite young he en- 
tered the University of Vermont, where he 
distinguished himself in a class of great 
ability, and was graduated with honor in 
1849. He taught a common school in his 
native state before he was sixteen years of 
age. After graduation, he was induced, 
through the influence of his brother-in-law, 
Rev. Dr. Geo. W. Aughinbaugh, now Presi- 
dent of Mercersburg College, Franklin Co., 
Pa., to engage in teaching in Emmittsburg, 
Frederick county, Md. Here he was em- 
ployed as tutor in the family of the late 
Hon. Joshua Motter, whose daughter he 
afterwards married. He also taught a year 
as assistant teacher in the High School of 
Lancaster, Pa. While in Emmittsburg his 
mind was turned to the Christian ministry, 
and he soon after entered ,the Theological 
Seminary of the German Reformed Church, 
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then at Mercersburg, under Drs. Philip 
Schaff and Bernard Wolff as professors. 
He was licensed to preach the gospel in 
May, 1854. In 1855 he was united with 
the Congregational Association of Vermont, 
and labored with great acceptance at Bethel, 
in that State. In 1858 he received a call to 
the First Reformed church at Tiffin, Ohio, 
and at the same time served as Professor of 
Languages in Heidelberg CoHege, located 
at that place. Some of the pupils who en- 
joyed his instruction there have since 
ranked among the ablest linguists in the 
country. In 1862 he took charge of Grace 
church, Pittsburgh, where his brilliant ser- 
mons attracted much attention. In 1864, 
while Dr. Schaff was on a visit to Europe, he 
was appointed by the Board of Visitors Pro- 
fessor of Church History and Exegesis at 
Mercersburg, and so satisfactorily did he 
perform his duties that when Dr. Schaff re- 
signed the chair in 1865, the Synod at Lewis- 
burg unanimously and by acclamation elect- 
ed him to fill the place permanently. Dr. 
Higbee continued his connection with the 
Seminary until its removal to Lancaster in 
1867, when he resigned, and took the presi- 
dency of Mercersburg College, where he la- 
bored until 1881, when he was appointed by 
Governor Henry M. Hoyt to the Superin- 
tendency of Public Instruction. During the 
year 1878, leave of absence was given him for 
a brief trip to Europe with the view of exam- 
ining the libraries and studying the educa- 
tional institutions of foreign lands. 

As has been said at some length elsewhere 
in this article, he is an extraordinary man in 
many directions, but especially in such as 
require skill in combination for weight or 
brilliancy of result. Illustrating this his 
skill in chess may be cited, for during his 
college and clerical life he was a recognized 
master of this fascinating game, and many 
a confident player of local reputation has 
come to grief contesting with him the mimic 
field. 

This article would not be complete with- 
out reference to certain personal qualities 
that have been grossly misrepresented. In- 
stead of being the ‘‘ dyspeptic parson,’’ with 
teeth on edge, which some newspapers have 
persistently pictured him, he is one of the 
busiest and happiest of men, observing nat- 
urally Mr. Beecher’s three rules of health: 
‘* Eat well, sleep well, and laugh well,’’ and 
without a trace of dyspepsia, mental or 
physical. We know no man who tells an 


apt story with better zest, or laughs over it 
more heartily. The ‘‘merry men”’ of Sher- 
wood Forest would have welcomed him with 
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open arms to their merry company; and he 
would have been no unworthy member of 
the famed society that held its meetings at 
the Mermaid Tavern, where Beaumont and 
Fletcher, ‘“‘gentle Will’? and ‘‘rare Ben 
Jonson,’’ came together, with other kind- 
red spirits, each contributing his share to 
the brilliancy of conversation of those as- 
sembled wits and good fellows. 
“What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have 

So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, [been 

As if that every one from whom they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest.” 

So run Beaumont’s lines, and in just such 
company would this man Higbee be most 
at home, for he knows and delights in the 
dramas of Shakespeare and the contemporary 
writers of his era as not another man in tens 
of thousands can. Dyspepsia! He is one 
of the gladdest souls that breathe vital air 
and revel in the sunlight. 

Physically, he is a man of tough, wiry 
constitution, with great power of endurance, 
and wholly equal to the arduous duties of the 
two important positions which he occupies. 
Though, of course, past the climax of phys- 
ical strength, if necessity arose he could, as 
of old, strike a blow like a sledge-hammer, 
with the quickness of thought and the pre- 
cision of the skilled boxer. When the In- 
stitute season or that of examination and 
visitation of Normal and Orphan Schools is 
on, he travels continuously by dayand night, 
working and speaking all the while, with 
frequent sermons on Sundays, at times 
preaching twice in one day—and this for 
weeks together, coming out of his busy 
campaign strong and vigorous. 

The only physical ailments to which he 
has any predisposition, are pneumonia from 
exposure to cold, nervous stricture of the 
muscles of breathing which results from oc- 
casional asthmatic trouble, and an annually 
recurring hay-fever annoyance—neither nor 
all of which have in any sense prevented the 
full and complete discharge of the varied 
and important duties devolving upon him 
as Superintendent. 

What was designed to crush him, and 
would have crushed a weaker official, has 
but given him new strength, and made more 
evident the granite temper of his mind and 
the steel-like quality of his endurance. His 
numerous friends have been more outraged 
than even himself at the unremitting efforts 
which have been made to destroy the repu- 
tation, to belittle the character and work, 
and if possible, to bring into popular con- 
tempt, the ripest scholar and one of the very 
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ablest and best men, who has ever held office 
as Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Pennsylvania. And this article is published 
by those friexds, and wholly at their instance, 
as an indirect reply to the attacks of men 
brutal in instinct or such as ‘‘ know not what 
they do.’’ A pleasing incident in this con- 
nection, and one that has but recently come 
to our knowledge, is very significant. Of 
the eminent lawyers whom Dr. Higbee re- 
tained as counsel in the ‘‘late unpleasant- 
ness,’’ not one would accept pay for his 
legal advice and services. They felt and 
said that the satisfaction of having rendered 
assistance to a friend in so just a cause was 
an all-sufficient reward. 


When the question of the confirmation 
of Dr. Higbee was before the Senate, Hon. 
John Stewart, of Franklin county, made the 
following remarks eulogistic of the nominee: 

His Excellency, Governor Hoyt, has sent to 
the Senate, in connection with the Superintend- 
ency of Public Instruction in this State, the 
name of Dr. Higbee. This distinguished honor 
having been conferred by His Excellency upon 
a citizen of the county which I represent in this 
body, it may not be improper, even though it 
be unnecessary, that I should certify to the Sen- 
ate the qualifications and fitness of the gentle- 
man named for this high position. It would 
not have occurred to me to do so except for the 
fact that Dr. Higbee has but few personal 
friends in the Senate, and is even unknown by 
reputation to most ofthem. This is not strange 
when it is considered that he comes from the 
seclusion of the student and the teacher, and 
not from the busy, crowded walks of public life. 
For many years he has been the honored chief 
of the principal institution of learning in Frank- 
lin county. All the active years of his life have 
been devoted to educational work. He has had 
a large, varied and successful experience in this 
connection. That experience has inspired him 
with an enthusiasm in the cause of education, 
has familiarized him with the method of our 
system and the wants of the people. His wide 
and varied learning justly commands the re- 
spect and admiration of the most eminent schol- 
ars of our State, and to his high scholastic at- 
tainments he adds the culture and the graces of 
a pure and noble life. He brings to the dis- 
charge of the duties of his office these high 
yee ager and to these he adds a faithful 

evotion to the public interest. In saying this 


much for Dr. Higbee, and in predicting for his 
administration of the affairs of the high office a 
full measure of success, I feel that I but antici- 

ate the popular approval which is sure to fol- 


ow his work, I commend to the approval of 
this body his appointment. 

State Supt. Wickersham, in announcing 
the appointment of his successor in Zhe 
School Journal, wrote as follows: 


Dr. Higbee enjoys the reputation of being a 
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very fine scholar. It is claimed that he is 
equally well versed in languages, mathematics, 
literature and history. Those who know him 
best give him credit for large executive power, 
but whatever its measure, he will find it taxed 
to the utmost in the management of the great 
work now intrusted to his hands. His weak- 
ness in taking charge of the school affairs of 
the Commonwealth—and no man is his friend 
who conceals it from him—is his failure to 
identify himself heretofore with public school 
men and public school interests, and his want 
of a practical knowledge of the extensive and 
varied and often complicated business details 
of his office. He takes command of an army 
of 40,000 teachers and school officers and 
1,000,000 of children, almost unknown to every 
individual composing the great body. This 
disability may be overcome, but it can only be 
done by generalship of the highest kind, and 
a whole-souled devotion to the work in hand. 
The retiring officer, in writing thus, wishes him 
heartily the most distinguished success. 

The disability of being personally un- 
known to the teachers and school men of 
the State was readily overcome, and with 
little conscious effort on the part of the 
genial Superintendent. It was a Vent, vidi, 
vict campaign, and the measure of success 
wished for by Dr. Wickersham was long 
since attained. 

The Mew England Journal of Education 
in noticing at some length his annual report 
from the Department of Public Instruction 
for 1884, Says: 

‘* Dr. Higbee is one of the strongest State 
Superintendents we have in this country. 
He is the executive officer of the great Key- 
stone State, whose schools are famous in all 
parts of the land. This State system of pub- 
lic schools is one of the broadest and best. 
The plan of the Normal Schools is simply 
gigantic. It has ten large Normal schools, 
which have done, and are doing, a great 
work. This volume contains, beside the re- 
port of the Superintendent, reports of county 
superintendents from its sixty-six counties ; 
reports of forty-two city and borough super- 
intendents ; reports of. the principals of its 
ten Normal Schools; together with many 
statistical tables. 

‘*He is himself clearly seen through the 
printed pages of his report,—his scholar- 
ship, his high manly and moral tone, his 
administrative ability, his straight-forward 
business way of doing his work and of 
expressing himself concerning that work. 
We have been impressed while reading his 
strong utterances with the power of the man 
that shows throughout this official docu- 
ment. He is a man of very great zeal and 
enthusiasm in his labors. Within the four 
years that he has been in office, he has trav- 
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eled much over the entire State, visiting and 
lecturing at teachers’ institutes and other edu- 
cational assemblies, watching with a critical 
eye all tendencies in the educational work, 
and moulding educational sentiment, as few 
men could do. He has delivered lectures 
on school topics in nearly every county, 
and in some counties has lectured before in- 
stitutes for three successive years. His work 
in this direction alone has been of inestim- 
able value to the school interests of Penn- 
sylvania. He is recognized as one of the 
most accomplished scholars of the State. 
No one questions this who knows him. As 
a classical scholar, he has read nearly all the 
Greek and Latin authors extant. His at- 
tainments in philosophy also are high. He 
is at home in the history of philosophy, and 
is quite a specialist in psychology. His 
keen insight into the philosophy of educa- 
tion and his clear and forcible statement of 
the truth as he sees it, have given him great 
power in the direction of educational thought 
throughout the State.’’ 


We could fill Zhe Journal with matter 
upon this subject, but close this part of our 
article with the following from the editorial 
columns of the Chambersburg. Repository, 
which appeared shortly after the slander 
crusade had been fairly inaugurated: 


As the true inwardness of the fierce outcry 
against the management of the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools of Pennsylvania manifests itself, the 
people interested in the schools condemned de- 
mand more evidence than has been furnished 
upon which to implicate Rev. Dr. Higbee in any 
responsibility for wrong-doing charged against 
the schools in question. Here in Franklin 
county, where Dr. Higbee has been known for a 
quarter of a century as an educator and a faithful 
herald of the Word, the scurrilous abuse heaped 
upon him by some of the public prints cannot 
affect his stainless character or detract from the 
estimate held of his capabilities for the high posi- 
tion he occupies as Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the Commonwealth. So efficiently 
had he discharged the duties of his trust that there 
was a universal request on the part of the friends 
of public education throughout the State for his 
re-appointment to the position he occupies, and 
Gov. Pattison but recognized this sentiment 
when he ignored the claims of the candidates in 
his own party for the office and continued the 
incumbent. 

It is utterly preposterous to suppose that it 
was the province of Dr. Higbee to enter into a 
minute inspection of all the inner workings of the 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools of the State. Inspec- 


tors were appointed with the approbation of the 
Governor to watch over these institutions, the 
Governor himself had visited them from time 
to time, and representatives of the Grand Army 
of the Republic were unremitting in their over- 
sight of these wards of the State. 


The press of 
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Franklin county, with the same propriety, could 
vilify Judge Rowe for any irregularities which 
might exist in the management of the jail or 
almshouse after they had been favorably re- 
ported upon by a Grand Jury deputized to rigidly 
inspect them. 

That Dr. Higbee will emerge from this bitter 
turmoil unsmirched, nobody who knows upon 
what he has built can entertain a shadow of 
doubt. Those who have been familiar with his 
life know that he has been an untiring worker 
for the welfare of others, that he is devoid of 
selfishness, that his charities have always 
equalled his estate, that nothing arouses his in- 
dignation so much as an act of inhumanity. 
With a full sense of his accountability to the 
Great Ruler, and valuing his good name above 
all price, his political enemies may scheme and 
conspire to their hearts’ content to pull Dr. Hig- 
bee down from his lofty pedestal, but their ven- 
omous darts cannot reach or harm him. 


To the showing recently made by the Su- 
perintendent of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools in 
reply to Ex-Inspector Wagner’s charges— 
some of them foolish, and others wicked 
both in form and purpose—there has been 
no answer. Not a newspaper, however hos- 
tile to the Department or rabid upon the 
question of Orphan Schools, has had the 
effrontery to attempt defence of the ex-In- 
spector. The Carlisle Volunteer, a repre- 
sentative newspaper of this rabid class, says 
briefly: ‘‘ If one were to believe Higbee, he is 
the most lied-about man in the service of the 
State.’’ We think the Volunteer may “ be- 
lieve Higbee,’”’ and we know that if any other 
officer of the State government has, dnring 
the past sixteen months, been ‘‘ lied about’’ 
in more vigorous fashion or with more deadly 
intent, he deserves the most hearty sym- 
pathy. Fair play isa jewel! Let there be no 
more false issues—which have been the cap- 
ital of this prosecution from the beginning— 
but fight the fight out, as it should have been 
fought from the first, only upon charges that 
can be substantiated, if need be, in a court of 
justice. The following editorial comment, 
from newspapers in different parts of Penn- 
sylvania, is of interest in this connection : 


GENERAL WAGNER SCORES HIMSELF. 

When Inspector Wagner asserted in his final 
report of his investigation of the Soldiers’ Or- 
phan Schools, that Superintendent Higbee had 
“ pigeon-holed”’ certain drafts of Rules and Reg- 
ulations for the better government of the schools, 
the friends of the latter were surprised if not 
pained. Those who knew him best believed 
him above the suspicion of an attempt to thwart 
any measure calculated to improve the manage- 
ment of those institutions. They therefore 
awaited Dr. Higbee’s explanation, satisfied that 
he had not done what Gen. Wagner charged 
without some good reasons for his action. The 
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abstract of the Inspector’s report was published 
at a time when Dr. Higbee was watching at the 
bedside of his dying son, and this, and the sub- 
sequent death of that son, necessarily delayed 
the notice of the charge that its importance de- 
manded. 

Dr. Higbee’s reply, which we print to-day, 
will no doubt equally surprise the friends of 
Gen. Wagner. By the correspondence relating 
to those Rules and Regulations, Dr. Higbee 
convicts his accuser of the meanest kind of 
falsehood, to say nothing of conduct utterly un- 
becoming a gentleman of his social and official 
standing. Out of his own mouth, or, what is 
still more conclusive, by the record of his own 
pen, General Wagner stands condemned. 
Whoever is responsible for ‘ pigeon-holing,”’ 
certainly it is not Dr. Higbee or any one in his 
“‘department.” If the “ pigeon-holing’’ was 
done in the Executive “ department,”’ General 
Wagner, as the faithful and impartial represen- 
tative of the interests of the orphans of his com- 
rades, ought to have had the manliness to say 
so, and not attempt, directly or by innuendo, 
to implicate the man who was doing all he could 
do to secure the approval of these Rules and 
Regulations from Inspector and Governor— 
efforts which were abandoned only when the law 
and the pressure from the Grand Army Posts 
compelled him to admit orphans under the old 
regulations.—Lancaster New Era, May 25th. 





To the Philadelphia Record belongs the un- 
enviable credit of having originated the un- 
founded and cruel charges brought against Su- 
perintendent Higbee, of the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools. In its frantic efforts to ‘“‘ set up’’ Gov- 
ernor Pattison in an onslaught against the Su- 
perintendent, it fairly exceeded its usual violence 
when it has once taken up a hobby. In con- 
junction with the Governor one of its editorial 
staff swung around the circle of these schools 
and played the part of Inquisitor-General. Mole- 
hills were manufactured into mountains, and a 
more desperate attempt to discover mare’s nests 
was never made. The consequence of all this 
was that the Governor attempted to drive an in- 
nocent man out of office under a cloud ; but his 
malignant attempt proved abortive, and as a 
last resort he appointed General Louis Wagner 
to make an investigation and report. This was 
done; and as the Inspector fully undefstood the 
reasons of his appointment, he too did his ut- 
most to fulfil the wishes of the Governor by a 
report which tried to do by insinuation what it 
could not do by an honest statement of details. 

But this was not all. The violence of the 
Recora’s original denunciation had such an ef- 
fect on the contemporary press of Philadelphia 
that almost without exception, and without the 
slightest investigation of the charges, they took 
up the Record’s calumnies and reiterated them 
through columns of unjust and bitter denunci- 
ation. They never grew tired of this pastime, 
and made but little effort to place before their 
readers the result of investigations carried on 
by equally capable but more honest investigators 
than those put upon the scent by an angry and 
prejudiced Governor. 
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But in the fullness of time Superintendent 
Higbee has seen fit to answer the base insinu- 
ations of General Wagner. To prevent all pos- 
sible charges of making false representations or 
garbled statements, he gives to the public the 
correspondence that passed between them. This 
was given to the press on Wednesday last, and, 
to speak mildly, it puts Governor Pattison’s pet, 
General Wagner, into a hole so deep that his 
best friends might wish he would never emerge 
therefrom. Superintendent Higbee proves that 
General Wagner fully carried out the wishes of 
the Governor to entrap him and lead him to the 
commission of blunders. But the Superinten- 
dent declined the invitation and now counters on 
General Wagner with crushing effect. The 7zmes 
truly declares ‘‘ Higbee scores Wagner.” 
But there is another and if possible a still 


more disreputable phase of the question presented _ 


to the public for its consideration and judgment. 
The Record, which led the assault on Dr. Higbee, 
and the Press and North American, which 
kindly followed suit in many columns of unfair 
and virulent denunciation, had no room in their 


columns yesterday to give even so much as a. 


passive editorial notice of the manner Dr. Hig- 
bee vindicated himself and pilloried General 
Wagner. They remained as closely shut up as 
oysters, because his vindication is their condem- 
nation; and under such circumstances editorial 
courtesy and fairness is allowed to drop out of 
sight. Is that fair, is it honest, is it in keeping 
with that assumption of virtue these journals are 
continually parading before the public ? 

General Louis Wagner is now a very promi- 
nent official of the government of Philadelphia. 
He is prominent and influential and has favors 
to grant. He is for the time being one of the 
anointed; and consequently for the already 
named journals to say anything to his discredit 
is hardly to be expected, especially by those who 
would be writing their own condemnation by so 
doing. And this is high-toned journalism !—/7, 
J. M. W. Geist, Editor Lancaster New Era, 
May 27th. 





We have had occasion to call the attention of 
our readers to the malignant and unjust attacks 
made by Ex-Governor Pattison upon the Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Schools of the State, and were 
loath to reopen the subject upon the intimation 
of a controversy between Dr. Higbee and Gen- 
eral Wagner. The further, however, we look 
into the facts with which Dr. Higbee meets the 
insinuations of Wagner, the more we are con- 
vinced that the Superintendent could not, in jus- 
to himself, have remained silent. We believe 
it is the opinion of all fair-minded people that 
the so-called investigation by Governor Pattison 
was started with the deliberate purpose of humil- 
iating Dr. Higbee. Weconfess we did not ex- 
pect to see General Wagner sustaining it, and 
for these reasons : 

The Grand Army, the natural guardians of the 
children of their dead comrades, investigated 
the charges, reported them false and re-elected 
the Rev. Mr. Sayres chaplain of their organiza- 
tion. Would they haveso distinguished a man 
whom they believe guilty of the charges made 
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against him by the Governor when he was, re- 
moved? Mrs. Attick, herself the daughter of a 
soldier, was appointed to the place of Mrs. Hutter, 
also removed. She started out very quietly, and 
nothing was heard from her until she made her 
report, which was a complete refutation of the 
charges, she alleging that the children were well 
fed, well clothed and well taught. Mrs. Attick 
also, with a generosity showing her to be a 
worthy daughter of a gallant father, testified to 
the universal love for Mrs. Hutter which she 
found among the children. But Mrs. Attick is 
a woman with no political axe to grind and no 
private ambition to gratify. The Legislature re- 
fused to investigate the department, although 
Dr. Higbee invited such an investigation, evi- 
dently considering that the charges had been 
exploded. 

For all these reasons, we are surprised at the 
position taken by General Wagner. We now find 
that had we gauged his character by the manner 
in which he started out to make his inspection, 
we should have arrived at a prope conception 
of it. The ostentation with which he announced 
that he would work without pay, the frequency 
with which he was interviewed, the tone of all the 
interviews, and now his final report, still charg- 
ing mismanagement and complaining that 
rules and regulations, the product of the united 
wisdom of the Governor and himself, were pi- 
geon-holed by the School Department, all go to 
show that General Wagner was anxious to gain 
notoriety for himself at the expense of the Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Schools. This last charge of 

igeon-holing, Dr. Higbee refutes with General 
agner’s own letters, proving it not only false 
but malicious, and in this predicament he 
stands. We are sorry for General Wagner. 
We congratulate Dr. Higbee. We take to our- 
selves the moral that while truth may be at the 
bottom of a well, dona fide seekers rarely hunt 
it with a brass band— W/iiamsfort Gazette. 





We are to have another chapter of contro- 
versy over the Soldiers’ Orphans’ School man- 
agement, but it seems altogether probable that 
the contest will be confined to Superintendent 
Higbee and ex-Inspector Wagner. This re- 
newal of the battle came somewhat unexpectedly, 
but is characterized by unusual virulence. It is 
remembered that when Governor Pattison dis- 
missed Rev. Mr. Sayres and Mrs. Hutter froma 
the office of Inspector of Soldiers’ Orphans, 
Schools, he appointed General Louis Wagner as 
Inspector, and charged him to make a thorough 
examination of all the schools in which the State 
maintains soldiers’ orphans. General Wagner 
performed his duty, and subsequently made a 
report in which he went far out of his way to 
make an attack on Superintendent Higbee. 
Among other things he charged that the Super- 
intendent had pigeon-holed documents pertain- 
ing to the schools in his department. This 
charge was made in the | and blustering 
manner characteristic of General Wagner, and 
without designating what documents have been 
thus “ pigeon-holed.” 

Dr. Higbee addressed a respectful note to 
Wagner, requesting him to explain his accu- 
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sation. To this Wagner madean evasive reply, 
giving no details, and simply referring Dr. Hig- 
bee to his (Wagner's) report. Thereupon the 
Superintendent replied that the charge that he 
had pigeon-holed any document pertaining to 
the management of the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools was “a deliberate falsehood.”” Instead 
of meeting this in the only way it could properly 
and decently be met, viz: by enumerating the 
documents that had been pigeon-holed, Gen- 
eral Wagner addressed a letter to Dr. Higbee, 
the language of which can be properly charac- 
terized only by the term brutal. Wagner must 
have utterly lost his head when he applied such’ 
terms as “bully” and “blackguard” to a man 
like Rev. Dr. Higbee, but this will not greatly 
surprise those who have had occasion to come 
into contact with General Wagner. 

Dr. Higbee has published a lengthy letter 
giving the details of the entire controversy grow- 
ing out of the original charges of mismanage- 
ment in the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Schools, and 
closes by giving General Wagner as genteel a 
thrashing as he ever received. While due al- 
lowance must be made for the provocation un- 
der which Dr. Highee labored, it would never- 
theless, in our judgment, have been wiser for 
the Doctor to have contented himself with an 
emphatic denial of the charges and challenged 
his accuser to prove his allegations or stand 
pilloried before the Commonwealth as a defamer 
and a slanderer.— Scranton Republican. 





General Wagner several weeks ago made the 
damaging statement in his final report as In- 
spector of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Schools, that 
“several drafts of contracts and of schedules of 
rules and regulations * * * have been pigeon- 
holed at the department.” Dr. Higbee asked 
Gen. Wagner for an explanation of his charge, 
without receiving a satisfactory reply, and he 
finally addressed a note to the General saying 
that if he meant that he or his Department had 
‘‘pigeon-holed” any such document, it was a de- 
liberate falsehood. 

To this Gen. Wagner impertinently replied, 
when Dr. Higbee felt called upon to make pub- 
lic all of the correspondence between himself, 


‘ex-Governor Pattison and Inspector Wagner on 


the subject of contracts, and it places the In- 
spector in anything but an agreeable light. It 
clearly demonstrates that the “‘pigeon-holing”’ 
was not in Dr. Higbee’s department, and that 
if there was any “ pigeon-holing”’ it must have 
been in the Executive office. This the Doctor 
proves by a letter from Gen. Wagner himself, 
who in acknowledging the receipt of the final 
form of rules and regulations prepared and sub- 
mitted by Dr. Higbee, adds: “They go for- 
warded in this mail (Nov. 27, 1886), to Gov- 
ernor Pattison, with several suggestions, of 
which find copy enclosed.” Clearly Gen. 
Wagner is in an awkward dilemma, and it will 
be necessary for him to invent new insinuations. 
In the “ scoring” role Dr. Higbee has most un- 
mercifully turned the tables, and he handles the 
male Inspector without gloves, in all of which 
it is shown that while it may be agreeable to 
hunt the tiger, it is not so pleasant when the tiger 
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hunts his pursuer. Next week we will publish 
all of the correspondence relating to the con- 


troversy, together with Dr. Higbee’s scathing’ 


comments.— Chambersburg Public Opinion. 


Dr. Higbee is evidently not a non-resistant. 
General Wagner, in his report as ‘“‘ Inspector” 
of the Orphan Schools, makes reflections that 
seem to be unjust, on Superintendent Higbee 
and his department. Dr. Higbee writes to him 
for an explanation of one of his charges, char- 
acterizing it as a “deliberate falsehood.” The 
doughty general replies in a short letter, no 
doubt intended to annihilate the Doctor, but it 
only invites a reply in which the self-important 
Inspector is flayed. The Doctor shows that while 
the General was assuming to have done so 
much for the schools, ‘‘no one connected with 
them has the slightest knowledge of such ser- 
vice rendered.” — Columbia Spy. 


As we predicted, Brother General Louis Wag- 
ner, of Philadelphia, never made a bigger mis- 
take in his life than when he shot at Dr. Hig- 
bee upon the supposition that he was a ghost. 
The latter may be bald and gray and venerable- 
looking, but when it comes to a matter of lan- 
guage, of conscience, of business, or of right, it 
will take more than one Wagner to get away 
with him. Those who want to see how General 
Wagner is polished off by Dr. Higbee, should 
get the June number of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal. It will be worth a whole year’s sub- 
scription.— Phenixville Messenger. 
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THE MAN AND THE TEACHER. 








BY THEODORE H. RAND. 





NE of the characteristics of to-day in all 
our work and undertakings is associated 
effort. Men and women join hands and 
work together that they may bring their un- 
dertaking to asuccessful completion. Thus 
our teachers meet together, talk over their 
affairs together, and so are better able to 
discharge the duties that devolve upon 
them. 

There is one thought that has occurred to 
me which I desire here to present : It is pos- 
sible that teachers may fore-shorten their 
own horizon by a too exclusive outlook 
upon life through their own profession. It 
is quite possible that through this lens we 
may see everything, and thereby fail to see 
many things that it is necessary we should 
see. Man is larger than his profession. 
Consequently, man should not look at 
everything through the professional lens, 
lest he limit and circumscribe himself, and 
fail to get that development that is essential 
to his professional success. 

How can you best prepare for the teach- 
ing profession? for any profession? Culti- 
vate yourself, all the power that is in you ; 
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get it free; bring it out that you may use 
it. Cultivate yourself that you may be a 
man or a woman, and having fairly suc- 
ceeded in that direction you will be better 
able to discharge the duties of your profes- 
sion. Do not trust professional culture for 
success. Professional culture is only a 
means to anend. ‘There is such a thing as 
a man’s being hampered by his profession. 
Therefore our great aim should be, man 
first, teacher afterward. We should all 
keep this great aspiration in mind. How 
can I rise to the fulness of the endowment 
with which God has created man? When 
I reach that I shall be better qualified to en- 
gage in the particular work of my profes- 
sion. How is this self-culture to be brought 
about? There is no royal way to it. 

But first of all the man or woman should 
get into his or her heart that there is such a 
thing as life; not mere existence—some- 
thing that makes him reach up and take 
hold of things beyond him, something 
that fills him with aspirations of gladness 
and joy, and makes him hunger to act 
and serve. The possession of this thought 
will give you an insight. You will see that 
everything is full of opportunity. Provided 
one has the true alchemy of the soul every- 
thing can be turned into nourishment for 
the development of true life. Here is a 
teacher: let him say: ‘I intend to be, 
it is my duty to be, I shall be, a true citizen 
in the fullest sense of the term. I will take 
upon myself a share of the responsibilities of 
this community. I will indentify myself 
with the life of the people with whom my 
lot is cast.”’ 

The man who does that in a true spirit 
will grow in thought, extend in sympathy, 
and become more helpful in his service. 
Carry that principle into the ‘field of the 
Moral! Every teacher should indentify 
himself with some Christian church, that he 
may not only be receptive of good, but may 
serve in this capacity, and thus develop his 
own spiritual nature. Thus he may become 
more of a man everywhere. Socially he 
may help others. Let him fill himself with 
everything right and true that is possible in 
a social way, that his own nature may be 
deepened, refined, elevated. Every teacher 
ought to place himself in a condition where 
he can enrich ‘himself the most in self-devel- 
opment in order that he may be the better 
able to discharge the functions of a teacher. 
Suppose you had a choice of teachers. One 
was a well-trained man professionally ; the 
other was not well-trained in that line, but 
was a round man, a full man, a cultured 
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man—which would you choose? No one of 
experience would hesitate in selecting the 
man who was mosta man. The grandest 
thing in connection with the work of teach- 
ing is the man or woman; that quality of 
spirit, nature, energy; that something 
which coming in contact with spirit pol- 
ishes spirit and begets life. It is not mere 
education ; but the begetting of life in the 
mind of the pupil, the lifting up of the 
boy and girlto see beyond. That one who 
can touch life in that way has a qualification 
that surpasses all others. Character is the 
greatest qualification for any man or woman 
who has to do with the work of training 
children or youth, whether in school, at 
home or elsewhere. 

There is in all professions a tendency to 
narrowness. The teacher is also in an atti- 
tude of superiority. He always talks down. 
He does not mingle with men and women 
as his equals. Hetis for the most part 
hemmed in with children in the relation of 
inferiors, and so it comes about in a long 
service that the man gets out of balance 
with his fellows. The corrective influence 
we need to struggle after is this develop- 
ment of ourselves. Therein you have the 


necessary balance; then the deficient side 
of your nature is complemented. 


About vacation : 
alone with nature where everything is pure 
and fresh. That is good. ‘The farther the 
man has been away from nature the more 
quickly he should return to it. It is good ; 
but it is not enough. You want to get your- 
selves in contact with superior life. Get 
in contract with the man or woman whose 
experience is a genuine experience ; whose 
life is a true life, whose work is real 
work. There is some grand work being 
done to-day, even in the darkest cor- 
ners of the earth. No matter how hum- 
ble the position the teacher may occupy, 
he has the chance of coming in contact 
with some of the grandest spirits that are 
moving and have moved the moral forces of 
the world. 

Come then into sympathy with all that is 
grand and beautiful, that you may qualify 
yourselves for the discharge of your duties 
asa teacher. We want not less professional 
culture, but more of self-culture. We may 
and do take pride in our school system. 
But let us not deceive ourselves. Our 
school system is worth what the men and 
women who officer it are worth; not a penny 
more. 
men and women, and we will lift up our 
school system.— Canada Ed. Journal, : 
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Some say, Let me get’ 


Let us lift ourselves up to be grand | 





UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION. 


U. S. CONSTITUTION.—II. 
THE FOUNDERS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC, 


BY R. K. BUEHRLE, PH. D. 


“‘ The wisdom and patriotism of America.” 


AVING shown in the May number of 
The Journal what led to the desire for 
a stronger government, it remains now to 
say a few words about the men who were 
chosen to accomplish so great a work—the 
personnel of the convention. ‘To afford as 
much information as possible in the briefest 
space, their names are given by States, and 
with the name are given one or more facts of 
special interest. ‘The names printed in 
italics belong to those of foreign birth; an 
‘*A’’ indicates service in the army, ‘‘C,”’ 
in Congress, ‘‘D,’’ a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and ‘‘ Coll.’’ a grad- 
uate of a college. The age is also given, as 
far as any definite knowledge of it was at- 
tainable by the writer. 


Pennsylvania.—Benjamin Franklin, 81, D.; Thos. 
Mifflin, 43, A. C.; Robert Morris, 54, D. C.; George 
Clymer, 48, D. C.; Thos. Fitzsimmons, 46, C.; Jared 
Ingersoll, 38, Coll, ; James Wilson, 45, Coll. D. C.; 
Governeur Morris, 35. 

Virginia.—George Washington, 55, A.; Jas. Mad- 
ison, 36, Coll. C.; George Wythe, 61, D. C.; Ed- 
mund Randolph, 34; George Mason, 61 ; John Blair, 
553 Jas. McClurg, 40, Coll. 

Delaware. —George Read, 54, D. C.; Gunning 
Bedford, Jr., 40; John Dickinson, 55> C.; Richard 
Basset ; "Jacob Broom, 35. 

South Carolina.—J. Rutledge, 48, C.; C. C. Pinck- 
ney, 41, Coll. A. C.; Charles Pinckney, 27, C.; 
Pierce Butler, 43, C. 

New Hampshire.—John Langdon, 48; Nicholas 
Gilman, 25, C 

Massachusetts.—C. Strong, 42, Coll.; Elbridge 
Gerry, 43, Coll. D.; Rufus King, 33, Coll. A.; Nich. 
Gorham, 49, C. 

New Jersey —W. Livingston, 64, C.; W. Patter- 
son, 65; Jonathan Dayton, 27, Coll. A.; David 
Brearly, 41; W. C. Houston. 

North Carolina. Hugh Williamson, 50, Coll. A.; 
W.'R. Davie, 33, Coll. A.; Wm. Blount, 43, C.; R. 
D. Spaight, A. C.; Alex. “Martin, 475 Coll. A. 

Georgia. *_ Abraham Baldwin, 33, Coll. C.; Wm. 
Few, C.; Wm. Pierce, A. C.; Wm. Houstoun. 

New York.—Robert Yates, 50; John Lansing, 33, 
C.; Alex. Hamilton, 30, A. 

Connecticut.—W. S. Johnson, 60, Coll. C.; Roger 
Sherman, 66, D. C.; Oliver Ellsworth, 42, Coll. C. 

Maryland.—Luth. Martin, 43, Coll. ; J. F. Mercer, 
29, Coll. C.; Dan. Carroll, 32; oe Jenifer of St. 
Thomas, 64; Jas. McHenry, 34, A 


Both in number of delegates and {their 
collective statesmanship, Pennsylvania stands 
pre-eminent, and hence well deserves to be 
called the Keystone State. She placed at 
the head of her list the president of her 
<Camamionwealth, Benjamin Franklin, the 
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Nestor of the Convention, whose diligent 
attendance at the advanced age of 81, shows 
the intense interest he felt in this, his greatest 
political work. Shealso contributed Robert 
Morris, the financier who safely brought the 
ship of state through the perilous storms of 
the Revolution ; James Wilson, an eminent 
Scotch jurist and, as the sequel showed, one 
of the very ablest statesmen; and Thomas 
Mifflin, the only major-general in the Con- 
vention, who lies buried within the shadow 
of Trinity Lutheran church, Lancaster, and 
to whose honored memory the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania has just passed an act for 
the erection of a stone to mark his grave. 

Virginia, the Old Dominion, scarcely 
yields to her northwestern neighbor in the 
number and ability of her contingent. Em- 
inent above all in lofty patriotism and strong 
common sense, stands George Washington, 
accompanied by James Madison and Ed- 
mund Randolph, the latter her accomplished 
governor. Of the remaining members of 
her delegation, George Wythe and George 
Mason deserve particular mentign—the for- 
mer as a life-long courageous champion of 
liberty, and the latter as an ardent ABOLI- 
TIONIST. As a specimen of his eloquence on 
this subject, and to give an idea of the man, 
we need but quote the following: ‘‘ Every 
master of slaves is born a petty tyrant.’’ 
‘‘This infernal traffic originated in the av- 
arice of British merchants. ’’ 

Little Delaware sent a delegation the peer 
of that of any State except the two just men- 
tioned. Besides George Read, the only 
Southern statesman who signed the three 
great state papers on which our history is 
based—the original Petition of the Congress 
of 1774 to King George III., the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Constitution 
—she sent John Dickinson, who as a mem- 
ber of that Congress, wrof¢e the Declaration 
to the Armies, the two Petitions to the King, 
and the Address to the States, and Richard 
Basset, her governor, the great-grandfather 
of the present Secretary of State, Thos. F. 
Bayard. 

Of the remaining Southern States, the 
delegation of South Carolina furnished John 
Rutledge, in Washington’s opinion the 
greatest orator in the Continental Congress, 
and C. C. Pinckney, whose spirited reply 
to Talleyrand in 1796, ‘‘ Millions for de- 
fence, but not one cent for tribute,’’ became 
a famous motto, and covered its author with 
a halo of glory. 

New Jersey sent her governor, W. Living- 
ston, in that office from 1776 to 1790, con- 
ducting the ship of state, especially through 
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the Revolution, with great judgment and 
energy; Jonathan Dayton, a graduate of the 
College of New Jersey at the early age of 
sixteen, and two years later an officer in the 
Revolutionary Army. He was the uncle of 
W. L. Dayton, in 1856 first vice-presidential 
candidate of the present Republican party, 

From New England, Connecticut fur- 
nished probably the most wonderful char- 
acter in the entire Convention, in the person 
of Roger Sherman. He signed all the great 
state papers which George Read signed, but 
went one better, having also assisted in 
framing and having signed the Articles of 
Confederation. Ashoemaker by trade, which 
occupation he pursued until after twenty-two 
years of age, he borrowed books for the pur- 
pose of studying law, which he did, under 
many difficulties and without a preceptor. 
He was a member of Congress from 1774 to 
1791, when he was elected U. S. Senator, ° 
At his side was W. S. Johnson, recently 
elected president of Columbia College, of 
which his father had been president before 
him. Oxford had titled him, and Dr. John- 
son delighted to do him honor in the cul- 
tured social club of which he himself was 
the acknowledged chief. 

Neither Massachusetts nor New York took 
the prominent part which they might have 
been expected to take in a matter of such 
transcendent importance. Yet the latter 
State contributed Alexander Hamilton, prob- 
ably in certain directions the ablest man of 
the eighteenth century. ‘His political 
writings seem, in the estimation of judicious 
and eminent writers in America, Great Brit- 
ain and France, to place him in the first 
rank of master minds. It has been asserted 
that they exhibit an extent and precision of 
information, a profundity of research and an 
accurateness of understanding, which would 
have done honor to the most illustrious 
statesman of ancient or modern times; that 
for comprehensiveness of design, strength, 
clearness, and simplicity, they have no 
parallel.’’ 

Such were the men who constituted the 
convention. They had carefully studied 
Montesquieu’s De 1’Esprit des Lois, and 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. They 
had probably still more carefully studied the 
strength and the weakness of the Constitu- 
tion of England and the Republic of Hol- 
land. From the latter especially does it 
seem probable that they derived most light, 
as being most like their own country. 

‘« Of the fifty-five members of the conven- 
tion, nine were graduates of Princeton, four 
of Yale, three of Harvard, two of Columbia, 
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one of Pennsylvania ; five, six or seven had 
been connected with William and Mary’s; 
Scotland sent one of her sons, a jurist, who 
had been taught at three of her universities, 
and Glasgow had assisted to train another ; 
one had been a student in Christ Church, 
Oxford, and he and three others had been 
students of law in the Temple. ‘To many 
in the assembly the work of the great French 
magistrate on the ‘‘Spirit of Law,’’ of 
which Washington with his own hand had 
copied an abstract by Madison, was the 
favorite manual. Some of them had made 
an analysis of all federal governments in an- 
cient and modern times, and a few were 
well versed in the best English, Swiss and 
Dutch writers on government. Alto- 
gether they formed, says Bancroft, ‘‘the good- 
liest fellowship of’’ lawgivers ‘‘ whereof this 
world holds record.”’ 


odin 
—_ 





‘“‘ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT.” 





MARK TWAIN’S LATEST TRIUMPH. 





ARK TWAIN is eminently a humorist 
NV who enjoys his own jokes, and surely 
the crowning enjoyment of his life was when 
he looked through the newspapers the day 
after his ‘‘ English as She is Taught,’’ ap- 
peared in the Century. From the grave 
editor of ‘‘Topics of the Time,’’ in the 
Century itself, down to the conductor of the 
smallest country newspaper, every soul fell 
into the trap, and felt bound to point a 
moral against our long-suffering school sys- 
tem. Asa matter of fact, these extraordi- 
nary productions were the vindication, had 
they only been true, of that system; for 
there is hardly a line in them that does not 
contain a witticism good enough for Mark 
Twain at his best; and who would not be 
willing that his children should make a few 
blunders for the sake of securing a collec- 
tion of such wits in the family? We have 
talked long enough of the slowness of our 
English cousins to take a joke; but here is a 
whole nation apparently as credulous. It 
will not be strange if after this we see the 
Archeological Society seriously organizing 
an expedition to refit and restore that tomb 
of Adam over which Mark Twain, in /nno- 
cents Abroad, shed such honest tears. 

That such transparent bits of fun as ‘‘ The 
first conscientious Congress met in Philadel- 
phia,’’ a joke which first appeared in the 
newspapers more than a year ago; or ‘‘ The 
Constitution of the United States was estab- 
lished to insure domestic hostility;’’ or 
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‘*Congress is divided into civilized, half- 
civilized, and savage;’’ or ‘‘Shakespeare 
translated the Scriptures, and was called St. 
James because he did it;’’ or ‘‘* Snow- 
Bound’ was written by Peter Cooper;’’ or 
‘* Lord James Gordon Bennett instituted the 
Gordon riots;’’ or ‘‘ Ireland is called the 
Emigrant Isle because she is so beautiful and 
green ;’’ or ‘‘ The two most famous volca- 
noes of Europe are Sodom and Gomorrah ;”’ 
or ‘‘A demagogue is a vessel holding beer and 
other liquids; ’’ or ‘‘A plagiarist is a writer 
of plays;’’ or ‘‘ There are a good many 
donkeys in the theological gardens ’’—that 
these should be seriously taken for childish 
blunders show how easily people get away 
from the mental habits of their own child- 
hood. This is not naive and unintentional 
wit, but is overt, deliberate, experienced ; 
not the delicious childish blundering, but 
something concocted with malice afore- 
thought ; not the product of immaturity, but 
of maturity. It is extremely amusing, and 
may have here and there imbedded in it some- 
thing actually said by a child; but while 
Mark Twain’s readers are enjoying it, we 
may be very sure that he meanwhile is en- 
joying them. Probably he is collecting 
from the newspapers the more serious moral 
discourses called out by his witticism; as 
Richard Adams Locke, in the last genera- 
tion, might have collected the serious dis- 
cussions of his celebrated ‘‘ Moon Hoax.’’ 
Mr. Clemens has the greater advantage of a 
scrap-book of his own devising in which to 
put these cuttings ; and twenty years hence, 
when everybody is saying that everybody 
saw through the joke at once, he will reprint 
his scrap-book and make up another funny 
essay. 

The only serious aspect of the matter is 
in that curious distrust of our public schools 
on the part of editors and clergymen which 
is so in contrast with the experience of 
those who work in those schools. Our 
schools, such as they are, are the product of 
the American people ; they were not created 
by any arbitrary ruler or any council of 
doctrinaires; they are the gradual evolution 
of a popular demand. If their result was 
only to create wits or fools, we should have 
found it out long ago; for their success or 
failure is actively discussed in every town 
meeting or district meeting throughout the 
land. They are not mainly supported by 
endowments, but every dollar that they 
cost has to run the gauntlet of a public dis- 
cussion in some form, held among a race as 
thoroughly practical and as little senti- 
mental as can easily be found. The popu- 
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lar education given to its children by such 
a race, and paid for out of its own pocket, 
may have its defects; but those defects will 
not lie in the want of common sense— 
rather in the excess of it. Put the most su- 
percilious reformer upon a school commit- 
tee, and he soon finds that our whole school 
system is, after all, wonderfully well ad- 
justed to an intelligent public demand. 
Such a school system will often leave the 
private schools to originate important im- 
provements, because private schools are 
more elastic, deal with smaller numbers, 
and run less risk in case of failure. Just so 
the rich amateur farmer renders a great ser- 
vice very often by trying some agricultural 
experiment which those who make a living 
off their farms cannot afford to try. 

But, after all, the real agricultural work 
of the land, on a large scale, is done by 
those who have to farm in earnest, and so 
the real education of the American people 
is being given in the public schools. Chil- 
dren learn there, on the whole, the qualities 
that are most important—obedience, order, 
punctuality, method, the habit of doing a 
certain thing at a certain time, of applying 
their minds promptly and definitely without 
waiting for moods. 
public schools far excel the private, as a 
rule, so that pupils going from the private 
schools have commonly to learn such habits 
over again. For children without especial 
genius—which means the great mass of chil- 
dren—these habits are essential; and for 
children who happen to have genius they 
are, at least up to a certain point, inestima- 
ble. Genius often brings with it the habit 
of neglecting rule and method, and suffers 
life-long if that practice prevail. To sneer 
at rule and method is easy and tempting, 
just as it was easy in the army to sneer at 
red tape. There were occasions, no doubt, 
where is was needful to disregard red tape 
utterly; but any soldier might pray to be 
delivered from a commander who disre- 
garded it all the time. So it is eminently 
desirable that our public schools should con- 
tinue to stand mainly, as they do now, for 
system and order. “When we consider the 
length and repetition of a school course— 
that a child during a city grammar school 
course, for instance, as lately estimated by 
a teacher, recites about a thousand lessons in 
arithmetic, reads about seven hundred times, 
and spells more than six hundred times—it 
is easy to say that it is a mere mechanical 
routine. But when we count up how many 
times we dress and undress ourselves during 
as*milar period, or how many times we sit 


In all these things the. 
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down at table, we see that the basis of life 
itself isa routine. There is really no way 
of getting rid of such wearisome repetitions, 
unless we imitate that French nobleman in 
the story who killed himself because he grew 
so weary of being shaved.— Harfer’s Bazar. 


— 
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INCREASE THE SALARIES. 








A MILLION AND A HALF FOR THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 





NE of the most important acts of the 
present Legislature, says the West Ches- 
ter Local News, has been to increase the 
State appropriation for public schools from 
$1,000,000 per annum, at which figure it 
has remained ever since the adoption of the 
new Constitution in 1874, to $1,500,000. 
Our readers generally know that the public 
schools are supported mainly by local taxa- 
tion, that is, by the school tax which is laid 
in each township or borough by the School 
Directors, and is spent upon the schools of 
that district. But the amount thus raised 
is increased by the district’s share of the 
State’s appropriation to the schools, and it 
is this which has just been so substantially 
increased. The State appropriation is di- 
vided among all the school districts in the 
State in proportion to the number of taxable 
inhabitants of each. Last year Chester 
county’s share of the State appropriation 
was $19,308.03; next year it will be in- 
creased by about $9,700. What should the 
School Boards do with this money? We 
answer: Add tt allto the teachers’ salaries. 
The school tax in Chester county is al- 
ready low, the average tax throughout the 
county is but three and one-sixth mills on 
the dollar, and outside of the boroughs it 
averages scarcely more than two and one- 
half mills. This is about one-third of the 
average school tax paid in the State, and in 
but five other counties is the tax so low. 
Only one township pays as much as four 
mills (not quite half the average of the State), 
and but few others as much as three. More- 
over, if the increase in the State appropria- 
tion were used wholly to reduce local taxa- 
tion, it would lower the tax rate over the 
county not quite two-tenths of a mill, and 
outside of the boroughs the reduction would be 
still less. Is there a single township in the 
county that desires such a pitifully small 
reduction in the tax rate ? 
Our school-houses are nearly all reported 
by the Superintendent to be first-class ; but 
six in the county are now said to be unfit 
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for use. It would seem that no great ex- 
penditure is needed in this direction at pres- 
ent. Neither should there be any consider- 
able increase in the incidental expenses of 
the schools, such as heating and caring for 
the school houses, collecting school tax, etc. 

But there is need of increase in the sa/a- 
ries of our teachers. Last year the average 
teacher’s salary in Chester county outside 
of the boroughs (and these would raise this 
average but slightly) was only $35.23 per 
month, and the average school term was but 
seven and one-third months. On our east- 
ern border is Delaware county, which pays 
$42.88 per month for more than nine and 


. one-half months, over thirty per cent. more 


than we pay our teachers. To the north is 
Montgomery county, where a hundred town- 
ship schools are now paying from four hun- 
dred to five hundred dollars salary. And 
even Lancaster county on our west pays her 
teachers higher monthly salaries, although 
her average school term is somewhat shorter. 
The result is that every year more of our 
best teachers leave Chester county simply 
because they are better paid somewhere else. 
If the extra State appropriation is added to 
the teachers’ salaries it will increase them 
all by something over three dollars per 
month. ‘This is certainly not an extrava- 
gant sum, yet an increase that will be very 
grateful to every teacher, and it would be a 
wonderful help in securing and keeping bet- 
ter teachers everywhere in the county. And 
there should not be a school in the county 
open less than eight months in the year, yet 
last year seventy-eight of our schools had a 
shorter school term than this, and three 
whole townships had school but six months. 
It might be wisest for these townships to use 
their increased appropriation to lengthen 
their school term, and this would be almost 
as welcome an increase of salary to the 
teachers as any other. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the 
teacher makes the school. Good houses, 
Improved furniture, apparatus, maps, libra- 
ries, etc., are all important, but none of 
them, nor all of them, compare in import- 
ance with the teacher. President Garfield 
said that he would rather have Mark Hop- 
kins on one end of a pine log with himself 
on the other end, than all the splendid 
equipment of Williams College without his 
great teacher. ‘The teacher is the vital part 
of the school system ; if he is a success noth- 
ing can prevent the school from being a 
Success; but if he is a failure nothing else 
can make the school a success. 

Then let every School Board in Chester 
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county scrupulously spend its increased ap- 
propriation upon its teachers. It will not 
be felt by a single tax-payer, and in no other 
direction will it go nearly as far or do a tithe 
of the good that it willdohere. The whole 
of it will make but a meager increase in the 
salaries, but we may hope that it will speed- 
ily stimulate a further advance from the tax- 
payers. 

The above suggestion having been sub- 
mitted to a number of the leading represen- 
tative men of the State and county, we 
append the endorsements of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, of the faculty of 
the West Chester State Normal School, 
Senator Harlan, Representatives Hickman 
and McConnell, Supts. Harvey, Walton and 
Woodruff, and others ; and we trust soon to 
learn of the effort’s meeting with the same 
reception at the hands of the Directors 
throughout the districts composing Chester 
county: 


HARRISBURG, June 15, 1887. 

Editor West Chester Daily News— Dear Sir: 
I have read the above timely article with great 
pleasure, and most heartily endorse it. In very 
many of our counties the increased State appro- 
priation may prove an injury if not applied di- 
rectly to educational work in increasing teachers’ 
salaries, and in lengthening the school term 
where this is now too short. The increase of 
State appropriation should not decrease the en- 
ergy and liberality of our school directors, but 
increase it in every form, that the State as a 
whole may be freely repaid for its more liberal 
encouragement. E. E. HIGBEE. 


HARRISBURG, June 17, 1887. 
Dear Sir ; Your communication came while 
I was away. Dr. Higbee, the State Superinten- 
dent, has already written you. It is hardly 
necessary to add that I endorse your proposi- 
tion most heartily. The one thing needed now 
more than anything else in our school work is 
better pay for good teachers. 
HENRY HOvcK. 


HARRISBURG, June Ig, 1887. 

Dear Sir: The article to which my attention 
has been called in your communication of the 
14th inst., is timely and appropriate. If the 
policy so clearly outlined and suggested by this 
article could be adopted as far as practicable 
throughout the State, a marked improvement 
would be the result in all'‘the public schools of 
the Commonwealth. 

Good school buildings in every district, lib- 
eral salaries for our teachers, and longer terms 
for the children, are demanded by the progres- 
sive spirit of the times. Very respectfully, 

Jno. Q. STEWART. 


STATE NORMAL at 
WEsT CHESTER, June 14, 1887. 

Dear Sir: We most heartily endorse the 

above editorial, and hope that every district 
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will increase the salaries of its teachers in ac- 
cordance with your wise and timely suggestion. 

G. M. Philips, D. W. Sensenig, C. B. Coch- 
ran, J. P. Welsh, E. Y. Speakman, Lydia A. 
Martin, Alma Sager Welsh, Mary A. Cum 
mings, Carrie E. Bemus, Lizzie K. Leigh, Annie 
M. Sensenig, Lizzie M. Philips, Addison Jones, 
Christine Faas, A. Thos. Smith, Calvin U. Gan 
tenbein, Henry J. Benner, Eva J. Blanchard, 
and Abbie A. Eyre. 

COATESVILLE, June, 188 

Dear Sir: Ihave read with great pleasure 
your article entitled ‘‘A Million and a Half for 
the Public Schools,” and endorse every word of 
it. When the Senate of Pennsylvania amended 
the appropriation for public schools by adding 
a half million dollars more than in f el 
years, it was the prevailing desire that the sal 
aries of our teachers should be increased 
that the Commonwealth might be able to retain 
her best teachers and also encourage perso! 
who are qualified to enter the profession, ai 
thereby increase the efficiency of our school 


This can now be done with the additional hal! 


million dollars without any increase in our local 
taxation, for no man, woman, or child Penn- 
sylvania pays one penny of this half million 
dollars unless they have money at interest. 

Surely Delaware county does not pay her 
teachers more than they deserve, and surel) 
there is no reason why Chester county shoul 
be behind Delaware county either in average 
length of term or in average pay of her teache 

I trust that our Directors, who are excellent 
men and women, will see the wisdom of y 
suggestion and act accordingly. With all kind 
wishes, Yours truly, D. HARI 

HONEYBROOK, 6, 15, I : 

Dear Sir; Your favor of the 14th inst. is 
hand, enclosing copy of an article for publicatior 
in reference to the increased appropriation for 
the public schools, which I heartily endorse. It 
was the understanding when the bill was before 
the Legislature, that the increased appropriation 
was to be used for the purpose of increasing 
the efficiency of the public schools, by getting a 
better grade of teachers or for lengthening the 
school term, and not for the purpose of re 
ing the school tax. Very respectfully yours 
W. W. McConne.! 
UpprpeER OXFORD, June 15, 

Dear Sir: Your article in favor of applying 
the increased appropriation for the commor 
schools to the better payment of teachers must 
commend itself to a thinking public. 

The increase had its conception solely in the 
desire to increase the efficiency of our schools 
by giving greater encouragement to teachers, 
and to prompt such a further increase in the 
tax levy for the same purpose as would secure 
the best talent. 

Some of the most strenuous advocates of the 
measure in the House last winter were much 
more in favor of improving the schools than 
increasing the minimum term. The crying de 
mand all over the State seems to be for better 
schools and better teachers. 

The quality of heart and mind that fits the 
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person to become an ac: epted teacher must be 


obtained at great sacrifice and expense, and the 
average price paid for the services of such 


teacher Chester county, after deducting the 
price of board, is but a poor recognition indeed. 
I am quite sure if the increase in the appro- 
priation had been asked for the purpose of re- 
lieving local taxation for school purposes not 
one d r of increase would have been granted. 
I have no doubt the Directors of Chester 
county will be faithful to the trust, and that the 
pirit that prompted the passage of the bill will 
also prompt the distribution. 
Respectfully, JNo. W. HICKMAN. 
ERCILDOUN, PA., 6, 14, 1887 


ar Sir : | have received the above article, 
and nothing gives me greater satisfaction than 
to learn that the Daily News is taking such 
deep interest in educational affairs. The points 
set forth therein illustrate most conclusively an 
easy method to improve the efficacy of our 


teaching force, to broaden the facilities offered 
to our ldren, and to raise the standard of 
work it ir common schools. A little careless 
parsimo! primary education often entails 
an extr itlay of many hundred dollars before 
the day of graduation. It is an old adage, 
‘Well be is half done 
I feel confident that there is no Board of Di- 
rectors in the entire county of Chester who 
would knowingly rob our common schools of 
what they so urgently need—better teachers. 
rhen by all means let us take the extra ap- 
propriation for that purpose 
Very truly, los. S. WALTON. 
UNIONVILLE, June 15th, 1887. 
1? yr: | have read your article on the 
subject of teachers’ salaries and can say amen 
to all the ideas contained therein. An average 
of fifty of good teachers leave the public 
schools Chester county every year. Many 
tf them go to other counties for better salaries. 
Some years ago! had the pleasure of visiting 


Institute at Pottsville, Schuylkill 


county, and was surpris¢ looking over the 
register to find ninety-seven teachers’ names re- 
corded who were receiving over $50 a month 
Last year’s report gives 116 teachers in that 

ty receiving from $50 to $100 a month, while 
in Chester county, outside of West Chester, only 
twelve teachers receive much as $5 )a month. 
This should not be. Chester county is as able 
to pay her teachers as Schuylkill county. 

Very truly yours, JACOB W. HARVEY 


OBERLIN, O., June 15, 1887. 
Dear Sir > Your slip reached me here. I ap 
prove heartily of your suggestion. Bucks county 


does not do as well as Chester: her teachers 
and the result is that she is train ng teachers for 
other counties, using her own children as mate 
rial for teachers to experiment upon, so that they 
may acquire skill to teach in other counties 


where they pay more Pay teachers better 
wages and at the same time require better work 
Our present policy is economy without sagacity, 
and may well be called “ penny wise and pound 


W. W. Wooprurr, 


foolish.’ Heartily, 
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“ Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 


E have thus far attended the annual ex- 
\ aminations at Orphan Schools at Har- 
ford, Loysville, Mansfield, White Hall, 
Chester Springs, and Mercer, and eyery- 
where the S. O. schools have been found in 
excellent condition. The examinations were 
conducted in part by the County Superin- 
tendents of the several localities, who are 
especially skilled in this work, and these 
officers will make written report to the De- 
partment of the results in the different 
branches of study. At all the schools the 
advanced grades, seventh and eighth, were 
examined in the higher branches of mathe- 
matics and literature. There was at each 
of the schools a very creditable exhibition 
of industrial work, such as their arrange- 
ments permit. 

We have also had the pleasure of attend- 
ing the examinations at the State Normal 
Schools at Mansfield, West Chester and 
Shippensburg. These institutions all give 
evidence of improvement, both within and 
without. There are large bodies of students 
present, and the showing of the examina- 
tions everywhere indicates progress. At 
Mansfield especial attention is given to 
physical training, there being a voluntary 
‘*soldier company’’ of the students, which 
goes through the ordinary military evolu- 
tions, with skirmish drill and loading and 
firing, in a very satisfactory manner. The 
ladies here have their calisthenic drill, with 
an approved system of exercises, including 
many graceful and complicated movements 
performed to the rhythm of the music. 
The grounds at this school are beautifully 
laid out and planted, and kept in perfect 
order under the care of a professional Eng- 
lish gardener. ‘The baccalaureate sermon 
was preached by the State Superintendent 
at Mansfield on Sunday, June rgth. 


THE name of Supt. David B. Gildea, of 
Plymouth, Luzerne county, should have ap- 
peared on the list of newly-elected officers 
as published in our last issue. We shall re- 
publish the list, with salaries for the current 


| surprise to all of us. 








term, as soon as these shall be definitely de- 
termined under the provisions of the law. 


Amonc the honorary degrees conferred at 
the recent Centennial of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College were the doctorate of laws 
upon the editor-in-chief of Zhe School _Jour- 
nal, of divinity upon the editor of the liter- 
ary department, and of philosophy upon the 
junior editor. It has been a good-natured 
The honors are appre- 
ciated from this sterling old college, and are 
hereby gratefully acknowledged. With so 
many doctors in the house, and these of dif- 
ferent schools, the intellectual and spiritual 
well-being of Zhe Journal should be care- 
fully looked after. 

— 
RECENT LEGISLATION. 





TT’HE school laws passed at the recent ses- 
sion of the Legislature, will be found at 
length in this number of Zhe Journal, and 
our readers will examine them for them 
selves. They fall short of what had been 
hoped for by many of us, but in what was 
done there is reason for profound gratitude, 
and the School Department and the leaders 
of the educational work everywhere through- 
out the State tender their earnest thanks, 
first to the law-making power, and again to 
the Chief Executive, for his approval of 
what the Legislature has seen fit to enact. 

The most important enactments cover the 
long-sought minimum school term of six 
months, and an addition of half a million 
dollars for each of the next two years to the 
annual State appropriation to the common 
schools. ‘The influence of these two meas- 
ures should be felt upon our educational in- 
terests like a galvanic battery, arresting ret- 
rograde tendencies and giving an impulse 
to forward movement all over the State. 
The first of these laws insures an additional 
month of school training to at least two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand pupils—a 
consideration of immense importance, the 
more so since the last month of school should 
be the best of the term. 

The marked decrease in the average sala- 
ries of common school teachers, as shown in 
the last annual report of the Department of 
Public Instruction, was a humiliating sur- 
prise to the friends of our common schools 
generally, and no time should be lost in 
wiping out that reproach to the Old Key- 
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stone. As additional funds have been fur- 
nished by the Legislature—let us hope with 
that object in view—a halt should not only 
be called upon the descending rate of teach- 
ers’ wages, but a positive and marked ad- 
vance should be made. In fact the additional 
half-million dollars should all be divided fro 
rata amongst the common school teachers of 
the State. It is urgently needed, and would 
do more good there than anywhere alse. It 
would invite a higher grade of qualifications, 
and put more life and energy and enthusiasm 
into the operations of the school, and we 
are glad to know that in some counties co! 
certed public efforts have been made to se 
cure this application of the extra fund 
notably in Chester county. This move- 
ment should not be local, but universal. 
The act authorizing and requiring the 
payment of teachers while in attendance at 
the annual session of the County Institute is 
a very proper one. The twenty-day law for- 
bids the time of the Institute to be reckoned 
and paid for as a part of any school mon 
and as attendance during Institute week, 
when by law the schools are closed, is in the 
interest alike of the schools and the teach- 
ers, it is not only generous, but just, that 





teachers be paid at the equitable rate her 
named. 

The consolidation of independent school 
districts in cities of the fourth, fifth and 
sixth classes—thus making the city a sin- 
gle school district, instead of longer per- 
mitting its division under two or more dis- 
tinctly separate boards of direction or con- 
trol—is in the line of progress, as it tends 
to simplify and render uniform the adminis- 
tration of school affairs in cities of the sev- 
eral classes named. 

The act authorizing the holding of sepa- 
rate institutes in cities where the number of 
teachers employed is not less than seventy- 
five is in no sense mandatory. It leaves 
the holding of such institutes at the discre 
tion of the local school authorities. 

The act prohibiting the employment of 
children under twelve years of age, to work 
in or about mills, manufactories or mines, 
should insure, in many localities, largely in- 
creased school attendance of children under 
the age named. This act, to be made prop- 
erly effective, should be supplemented by 
legislation requiring a careful school census 
under direction of the authorities of each 

school district in the Commonwealth, and 
providing for the appointment of Inspectors, 
whose duty it shall be to see that its provi- 
sions are not violated by employers. Thus 
fortified, and the law properly enforced, it 
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wonld prov ea vast boon to the children and 
result in great good to the State. ‘he tak- 
ing of such census as is here suggested could 


be made part of the duti s of a district super- 
intendent ; and the factory inspectors of the 
State of New Jersey, who have recently been 
in convention across the Delaware, would be 
good authority in the matter of proper in- 
spection laws. 

Some projected legislation failed which 
is of fundamental importance. The District 
Superintendency is a matter of overshadow- 
ing and steadily-increasing importance, and 
its failure to be established at the late ses- 
ion is not in any sense a defeat, but merely 
a postpt nement. [t passed the House of 
presentatives, but was not reported in the 
Senate. This failure, while 2 momentary dis- 
appointment, is no cause for discouragement. 
The schools are not for a day or a year, but 
for all time, and whatever is necessary tocom- 
plete and strengthen the organization and 
operations of ourcommon school system can- 
not drop out of sight or be abandoned perma- 
nently, but must come up again and again for 
on until ultimately and completely 
triumphant. It is the law of our school life, 
and will make itself felt in the face of oppo- 
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sition or disbelief from any quarter or from 


any cause whatsoever. Like a ripe apple 
in the autumn, the District Superintendency 
will fall from the Legislative tree, if shaken 
with energy, whenever public opinion is 
fairly ripe for that result. 

We had thought the bill to provide an 
office at the county seat for the Superinten- 
dent of eacl county would become a law 
without serious objection: but, as we have 
been mistaken, we appeal to the County 
Commissioners, wherever such office has not 
yet been provided, at once to furnish office 
room for the County Superintendent, of 


their own motion, in a spirit of progressive 
and commendable independence. These 
county si l officers have as good a right 


with official head-q 


AU 
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irters as 


to be prov dec li 
. , } . sm : - - L, 
any other « inty ofticers who are thus pro- 


vided for Indeed, their claim is even 
| stronger than that of certain other officers, 
inasmuch as they have to do with so large a 


number of people, and with a public inter- 


I I 
est of such commanding importance as fo 
reach almost every home in the entire 
county. It will be for the public conve- 


nience vastly more than for that of the indi- 
vidual officer, as will be evident to all when 
the Education Office properly furnished 
and equipped shall be as well known at the 
county seat as is now that of Sheriff, Re- 
corder, Register, or Prothonotary. 
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FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL. 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE COLLEGE 
AT LANCASTER. 


T is one hundred years since Benjamin 
Franklin came from Philadelphia by slow 
conveyance, in his old age, to lay the cor- 
ner-stone of Franklin College, and to make 
what in that early day was a liberal contri- 
bution towards its support. Had he left the 
Broad Street Station Friday, June 14th, 
with Dr. Wm. Pepper, provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania—another institution 
which he was mainly instrumental in found- 
ing—and come through to Lancaster in 
two hours; greeted the strong men assem- 
bled for the great anniversary; seen the 
large audiences ; heard the music, worthy of 
the occasion, and the addresses by some of 
the ablest men whom the college has sent 
out from its halls, he would have recalled 
very pleasantly ‘‘the day of small things,’’ 
and drawn his check for a handsome addi- 
tion to the endowment fund. 

Marshall College was founded at Mercers- 
burg in 1837, fifty years later than Franklin. 
It was united with Franklin in 1853, and 
thus the united college celebrated both a 
centennial and semi-centennial. The skies 
during the week were clear and bright, the 
alumni and visitors generally were enthusi- 
astic, the programmes of the successive days 
were admirably arranged, and the general 
interest manifested on the part ofour citizens 
was at once unusual and most gratifying. 

Franklin College was incorporated by the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania on the roth of 
March, 1787, as ‘* The German College and 
Charity School of the borough and county 
of Lancaster.’’ At the same time the insti- 
tution was named Franklin College, ‘‘ from 
a profound respect for the talent, virtues and 
services to mankind in general, but especially 
to this country, of His Excellency Benjamin 
Franklin, Esq., President of the Supreme 
Executive Council.’’ Although older than 
Marshall by half a century, ‘‘ Franklin and 
Marshall’’ owes all of its theological and 
scholastic distinctiveness to the younger of 
the two institutions. The reasons for this 
will be apparent from a brief sketch of the 
history of Marshall College. It was founded 
in 1837, under a charter granted by the Leg- 
islature in 1836. Its beginning, however, 
was about 1830, as a highschool at York in 
connection with the Reformed Theological 
Seminary, which had been removed to that 
place from Carlisle. Five years later, in 
1835, the Synod of Chambersburg deter- 
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mined to remove the Seminary and high 
school to Mercersburg, and the resolve to 
change the high school into a college was 
also agreed upon. A Board of Trustees, rep- 
resenting the Mercersburg, Zion, Maryland 
and Virginia Classes, was chosen, under 
whose direction the cause of the college was 
pushed withsuch vigor that the college build- 
ing was erected in 1836. The first Presi- 
dent of Marshall College was the Rev. Dr. 
Frederick A. Rauch, a native of Germany, 
a graduate of the University of Marburg, 
who fled to this country in 1831, in conse- 
quence of incurring the displeasure of the 
government by the liberality of his political 
opinions. He settled at York, where he 
was ordained to the ministry in 1832. Upon 
the death of the Rev. Daniel Young in that 
year, Mr. Rauch succeeded him as principal 
of the high school, and so became the first 
president of Marshall College. Upon the 
death of Dr. Rauch in 1841, the Rev. Dr. 
John W. Nevin succeeded him and continued 
to direct the college until united with Frank- 
lin in 1853. Of the two Presidents of Mer- 
cersburg College, Dr. Nevin was the abler 
and more original thinker. Both were very 
learned men and both theological and philo- 
sophical teachers who attained to great dis 
tinction. ‘The latter was, beyond question, 
the greatest teacher of his time in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Since the consolidation, Franklin and 
Marshall College has graduated 553 alumni, 
while Marshall turned out 192 graduates, 
making a total of 745. The majority of 
these are still living. The first graduate of 
Marshall College, and the only member of 
the class of 1837, was the Rev. Dr. J. H. A. 
Bomberger, now president of Ursinus Col- 
lege. At the head of the class of 1838 was 
Rev. Dr. E. V. Gerhart, the first president 
of Franklin and Marshall College, a position 
that he held until 1866, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Dr. Nevin, who thus became 
the second president of Franklin and Mar- 
shall, as he had been the second president 
of Marshall College. At the head of the 
class of 1840, is the name of Jacob Heyser, 
of Chambersburg. Among the graduates in 
1842 were the Rev. Theodore Appel, and 
John Cessna, LL.D. Ex-Congressman J. 
W. Killinger was graduated in 1843, Dr. 
L. H. Steiner, of Baltimore, in 1846, and 
Rev. Dr. P. S. Davis, editor of the Reformed 
Church Messenger, in 1849. At the head of 
the class of 1850 was the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
G. Apple, who succeeded Dr. Nevin as 
president of Franklin and Marshall College 
in 1876, and is still its president. 
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The first day of the Centennial week was 
Sunday, June 12th. Dr. Thos. G. Apple, 
president of the college, preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon. Before proceeding to 
the discussion of the thoughts presented in 
the text chosen for the occasion, he spoke 
much as follows : 


The service upon which we this day enter, 
stands connected with an important epoch in 
the history of this college. It inaugurates the 
celebration of the centennial anniversary of the 
founding of Franklin and the semi-centennial of 
the founding of Marshall College, two institutions 
that were united and consolidated in 1853 under 
the name and title of Franklin and Marshall 
College. Such an epoch carries in it vast sig- 
nificance for the duties and responsibilities of 
the present hour. The events we commemorate 
in this centennial and semi-centennial anniver- 
sary were of no ordinary character in their orig- 
inal inception, and still more is their significance 
increased for our contemplation by the history 
that has grown forth from them. The founding 
of Franklin College had for its design the pro- 
motion of higher education among the German 
population of this commonwealth. Considering 
the character of the population of Pennsylvania 
at that time, composed largely of Germans who 
had fled from persecution in the Fajherland and 
their descendants, this event was fraught with the 
deepest interest and importance for the welfare 
of the State; and that this significance was recog- 
nized at the time is evident from the character of 
the men who took part in the founding of Frank- 
lin College. Benjamin Franklin was, we are 
told, in a sense its founder, aad made it a liberal 
contribution. Robert Morris, the financier of 
the American Revolution, contributed g600, and 
Benjamin Rush, the prince of physicians, was 
not only a liberal patron, but an active promo- 
ter of the enterprise. In the list of its trustees 
are the Hon. Thomas Mifflin, Hon. Thomas 
McKean, LL.D.,Governors Snyder and Hiester, 
General Muhlenberg, Hon. Robert Morris, Hon. 
George Clymer, and many other eminent public 
men. In its faculty are the names of Dr. H. E. 
Muhlenberg, Dr. William Hendel and Rev. F. 
V. Melsheimer. What the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was for the Eastern section, and the Eng- 
lish population, that Franklin College was to be 
for the inland section and the German population 
of the State. 

Of similar importance and significance was 
the founding of Marshall College, a half century 
later. It was not a mere college in the ordinary 
sense of the term that was founded at Mercers- 
burg, but an Anglo-German institution, adapted 
to the peculiar wants of the descendants of those 
early German citizens of Pennsylvania and their 
brethren throughout the country at large. This 
idea fully penetrated the men who labored and 
sacrificed in its founding, and the men who, in 
its early history, stood at its head as professors. 

And now, as we look back to-day upon the 
history of the past. we feel that the responsibili- 
ties as well as the honors of the founding of 
these two institutions rest upon the present col- 
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lege that combines their worthy names. The 
events we commemorate impose a responsibility 
not only upon the churches. but upon the city 
within whose limits Franklin College was 
founded. Lancaster should feel honored in hav- 
ing been selected at that early day as the home 
for a college. This fact should act as a stimulus 
upon all her literary institutions, and make her 
realize her great responsibility as one of the col 
lege towns in our great Commonwealth. Lan- 
caster county is renowned as the ‘‘ Garden Spot 
of Pennsylvania ;” let her value still more her 
character as the home of Pennsylvania’s most 
vigorous college. 

On Monday evening the fifth annual ora- 
torical contest of the Junior class took 
place, the prize, a gold medal, being 
awarded to Mr. C. L. Bowman. 

At a meeting of the trustees on Tuesday, 
at which Hon. John Cessna presided, Dr. 
Apple read the report of the Centennial 
Committee, and urged strongly the three 
objects which it is hoped to accomplish 
during the present year—the founding of 
the Nevin memorial, the endowment of the 
presidency of the college and of an alumni 
professorship. Some $10,000 were finally 
reported. Among subscribers to the fund 
were Mr. Jacob Bausman, Lancaster, $5,000; 
George F. Baer, Esq., Reading, §1,000; 


Dr. Wm. Pepper, $1,000, and others. Rev. 
C. U. Heilman made a report on the Wil- 
helm estate of 1900 acres in Somerset 


county, owned by the college, which it was 
reported could be sold for $40,000, reserv- 
ing all mineral rights. 

On Tuesday evening a public meeting 
was held in the court house, Hon. John W. 
Killinger presiding. Addresses were made 
upon ** Benjamin Franklin,’’ the founder of 
Franklin College, by Dr. Wm. Pepper, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and upon 
**Chief Justice John Marshall and His 
Work,’’ for whom Marshall College was 
named, by Hon. R. W. Hughes, judge of 
the United States District Court, Norfolk, 
Va. We regret that lack of space prevents 
our making extended extracts from these 
carefully-prepared addresses. 

Governor Beaver, who was present upon 
the platform as the guest of the college au- 
thorities, was then loudly called upon. He 
said that he did not wish to spoil the keen 
edge that had been put on the people’s ap- 
petites by the gentlemen who had preceded 
him. He felt privileged, however, in stand- 
ing on the same platform where Pennsylva- 
nia and Virginia were so well represented. 
This was a most happy and auspicious occa- 
sion. He saw the inscription on the Col- 
lege, ‘‘ Lux et Lex,’’ and regarded it as a 
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happy conjunction to represent the char- 
acter of the men who had given their names 
to the institution. With such a college in 
our midst, there is no need of any citizen 
of Pennsylvania going out of the State for 
an education. 

The Alumni Association met on Monday 
at 10:30 a. m. and heard reports on the 
progress of the publication of a centennial 
volume and of a biography of Rev. Dr. John 
W. Nevin The alumni dinner was given at 
12:30, and about tooo people partook of it. 
George F. Baer, Esq., of Reading, pre- 
sided. A huge tent had been erected near 
Harbaugh Hall, and in it long tables were 
spread. Immediately after the dinner a 
meeting was organized, when Rev. J. 
Spangler Kieffer, of Hagerstown Md., de- 
livered an address ‘‘On the Claims of the 
College on the Church.’’ Addresses were 
also made by Hon. John Cessna, of Bed- 
ford; Traill Green, LL. D., of Lafayette 
College; Rev. J. Robert Nevin, of St. 
Paul’s Church, Rome, Italy; Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Cauley, of Dickinson College, Carlisle: 
Rev. Dr. Seip, of Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown ; Rev. Dr. J. A. Muhlenberg, 
Rey. D. Stanhope Orris, of Princeton, N. 
J.; Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, of New York ; 
Rev. Thos. G. Apple and Marriott Brosius, 
of Lancaster. Letters of congratulation 
were read from the faculties of Heidelberg 
College, Ursinus College, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Bucknell University, and many others. 

The court house was again crowded on 
Wednesday evening. Hon. Louis H. 
Steiner delivered the centennial oration on 
“The Old College Curriculum,’’ expressing 
his disapprobation of the elective system of 
studies in colleges, and defining sharply the 
difference that exists between the college 
and the university, in the latter of which 
full provision must be made for all desir- 
able elective studies or courses. Rev. C. 
W. E. Siegle read the centennial and semi- 
centennial ode, ‘‘ Alma Mater.’’ 

W. U. Hensel, esq., who was the leading 
spirit in the work of the week, both in its 
plan and execution, was introduced, and 
held his audience deeply interested for an 
hour, and that a late one, in his able dis- 
cussion of the subject, ‘‘ The College and 
the Community.’’ We take from the Zam- 
caster Intelligencer the following report in 
brief of his remarks : 


THE COLLEGE AND THE COMMUNITY. 


He referred to the outgoing of himself and 
his classmates from the academic halls of the 
college as the real “‘ commencement” of life, in 
which was to be tested the temper of the 
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weapons and the resistance of the armor forged 
here. He came back as one who had cherished 
with some fidelity the interests of the commu- 
nity, to speak of its relations with the college, 
their common interest, and their reciprocal obli- 
gations. The college claims nothing from the 
community that the cgmmunity does not owe to 
itself. Memory lingers fondly over the hundred 
and fifty years of history that have left their im- 
press upon Lancaster's institutions. Its material 
prosperity has not kept uneven pace with its intel- 
lectual development. Ours is a goodly heritage. 
Our homogeneous citizenship is the fusion of 
diverse elements ; and it epitomizes the building 
of a mighty commonwealth. Of the strains of 
blood which moulded a race at once progressive 
and tenacious, substantial and refined, none is 
so largely represented in our citizenship as the 
German. The refugee from the Palatinate as 
surely as the pilgrim from Plymouth brought 
with him the instinct of that sacred dignity of 
character which was to shape our destiny as a 
eople. Not more certainly did the intellectual 
ife of New England receive its impulse from 
the clergy than that in Pennsylvania—whether 
among the Germans or the so-called ‘“ Scotch 
Irish ’’ the preacher was the teacher, and the 
school-house went up by the side of the church. 
The college has historical, economical and 
ethical claims upon the community, and one of 
the first of these is gratitude to it for continuing, 
through the succession of a hundred years, that 
religious impulse which first quickened all our 
educational forces. 

To the founders who recognized the worth of 
the large German element is due a debt of grat- 
itude; and here, most of all, where Lutheran, 
Reformed, Mennonite, and all the many ele- 
ments of German immigration meet; from this 
community, where the Teutonic spirit is so rife, 
there ought to be quick recognition of the effort 
to transplant the genius of that mighty empire 
which has just set above the Rhine the sign 
that its sovereignty has endured for a thousand 
years. 

Lancaster owes something of personal obli- 
gation to the colossal figures of an adolescent 
commonwealth who selected it for a seat of 
learning and patronized it with their favor and 
bounty. In a later day those who have bur- 
nished the fame of the city with their civic lus- 
tre were patrons of liberal culture. Pennsylva- 
nia’s only representative in the presidential line 
sat for many years at the head of the board of 
direction of Franklin and Marshall College. 
That Titan of our politics who trod where timid 
souls faltered, in his magnificent battle against 
conservatism and prejudice, spake memorable 
words for the organic union of the higher and 
lower branches of education, ‘mutually de- 
pendent and necessary’ as the ocean and the 
streams of supply. The church, schools and 
academies, of which the college was the crown, 
were the forerunners of the vast popular system 
which now marshals 30,000 pupils under its 
banners in this county, and to its development 
the community owes liberal support of an insti- 
tution which should be the head of the whole 
scheme. 
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Passing to a consideration of the economic 
claims of the college, the speaker called atten- 
tion to the fact that of the large endowment and 
valuable property employed in its work three- 
fourths at least were contributed by outside 

atrons. Its noblest benefactions had come 
ee strangers to our city and county; and 
surely if the removal hither or the establishment 
of a material concern providing employment 
and disbursing wages for nearly a hundred fam- 
ilies would command the attention of the most 
sordid mercantile spirit, the attraction hither of 
students from distant regions and the opening 
of the city to new relations was a fit subject for 
attention. The influences that must flow from 
a seat of higher learning are felt in every chan- 
nel of trade, and contribute to the material wel- 
fare of the city. 

Mr. Hensel said he would make no apology 
for the ‘‘ uses "’ of the higherlearning. It is met 
again and again with the taunt, ‘‘ What has the 
college done for you to enable you to earn your 
bread and butter?’’ The answer is to be found 
in its higher ethical claims upon the community 
for allegiance and support. Nothing is of more 
immediate and vital concern to the community 
than that the leaders of its thought should be 
educated to right views of life. Our country 
has suffered grievously, and the ill results yet to 
follow are immeasurable, from false systems of 
education that aim at a selfish utilitarianism and 
ensue in a shallow and superficial view of public 
questions. Our material prosperity has been so 
dazzling that we measure everything by it. Yet 
the human mind and soul have not changed, 
that men should talk so blithely of the new ed- 
ucation and the new religion, and so readily 
adjust them to the telephone, the electric light 
and the naval torpedo. The message of the 
nineteenth century, it has been well said, 
should be a warning against the spirit of mer- 
cantilism which has fastened upon our Ameri- 
can life, invading our legislative halls, checking 
and chilling the spirit of our literature, measur- 
ing and weighing our art, clouding our religion, 
and in the end blighting the material interests 
themselves. Even these must suffer when a 
rank empiricism takes hold of our legislation 
and inspires our public representatives. 

Until men are taught that there is a higher life 
than the success which succeeds, than building 
railroads, extending domain, heaping riches, or 
winning bread, the best interests of the commu- 
nity are not served, and the highest destiny of 
a nation never will be realized. 

With the most extensive domain, the greatest 
affluence of resources and production, graphic 
and eloquent writers have startled even this 
exultant people with forceful depiction of the 
fact that the tramp goes with the locomotive and 
the malefactor lurks in the shadow of the 
church. For our social ills and disorders the 
college has no patent panacea. But it knows 


and teaches that if the American people delib- 
erately set themselves to teaching their children 
that a good life is only to make “ a good living ;” 
to sharpening the mind to get advantage in ac- 
quiring property and wealth, they will be edu- 
cated to be what Hobbes calls “ fighting ani- 
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mals,”’ omnes contra omnes, each with a knife 
for the other's throat. 

The only remedy for this lies in a reversal of 
the current order of thought and education. 
The cultivation of the mind for its own sake, the 
elevation of the moral and spiritual nature, is the 
only safe protection for any people. The dan- 
ger comes not from the ‘ignorant masses ;’ 
neither from illiteracy and pauperism ; but from 
loose teaching and false thinking. It is not 
an importation, but a native American product. 

‘Every great and commanding movement 
in the annals of the world,”’ says Emerson, “is 
the triumph of some enthusiasm.’ There will 
be no relief until there comes recognition of 
‘the moral trusteeship”’ of wealth. Harvard, 
at its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary, 
through its orator, spoke with no uncertain 
sound when it demanded “ the training that will 
fit the rich to be trusted with riches and the poor 
to withstand the temptation of poverty;”’ and 
yet the genius of New England is a keen- 
scented, practical, progressive genius, which has 
made the world listen to the ring of Yankee 
metal in every field where “ practical” talents 
have struggled for mastery. 

For the student who studies in the classic 
spirit, and who goes forth equipped for life’s 
battle, every hero has fought, every martyr died, 
every poet sung, and all aposties preached. 
Liberally-cultured men by their very education 
have a call to be public men—leaders in the 
interests of the people of the nation ; the sphere 
of such public duty and activity reaches out 
from selfish individual interest to the general 
interests of the community, and from that to the 
broader interests of state and nation. 

The generations have for centuries re-echoed 
Pilate’s inquiry, ‘‘ What is Truth?” But there 
is no answer save that which He spoke to the 
world educating itself for strife and spoils: “I 
am the Way, the Truth and the Life; ’’ ‘“‘ Who- 
so loseth his life shall find it.”’ 

Volume of books alone is not literature; a 
single issue of a Sunday newspaper nowadays, 
it has been said, consumes more paper than all 
the printing presses of the world from the days 
of Guttenberg to the French revolution. 

Plato studied without an electric light, De- 
mosthenes never reduced his orations with the 
type-writer, Czesar’s commentaries did not sell 
as well as Grant’s, and Tacitus had more diffi- 
culty in getting a publisher than Logan; Ten- 
nyson’s last and worst cost more for trans-At- 
lantic transmission than Milton got for ‘“‘ Para- 
dise Lost.”’ 

Nor is popularity everything. The crowd still 
calls for Barabbas, not to lynch him, but to send 
him to the Legislature. And “riches are not 
forever.” Nor size. Texas has ten times the 
area of old Greece. The battle is not always 
to the strong. ; 

** God’s ways are dark, but soon or late, 
They touch the shining hills of day.” 

We have “the safe appeal of Truth to Time.” 
Beneath all our material civilization—here, as 
nowhere else, exemplified in fertile farms and 
teeming fields, mills and mines—somewhere, 
only hidden for the time, waits the classic 
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Christian soul of the higher civilization that 
shall come back to adorn the cathedral of 
American culture with a radiance not born of 
earth, and to light it with a beauty that comes 
only down from heaven. 

Thursday was graduation day, and the 
exercises of the week closed on Thursday 
evening with a reception, concert, and 
pyrotechnic display at the College. The 
scene on the campus—its buildings and its 
numerous and beautiful trees illuminated 
with Chinese lanterns—with all the moving 
life of thousands of admiring visitors, was 
one not soon to be forgotten, and a fitting 
close to the memorable week of rejoicing. 


> —__—- 


THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN SECURED— 
TEACHING AS A PROFESSION, ETC. 
HE advanced position of those intelli- 
gent and estimable people, the Friends, 
with regard to the co-education of the sexes 
and the higher education of women, is well 
understood ; but they do not stand alone, 
and when President Magill proposed to the 
educational public of Pennsylvania a liberal 
education for female teachers and the ele- 
vation of the teaching art to the level of a 
profession, he did not seem to understand that 
he was but ‘‘carrying coals to Newcastle.’’ 
He was just thirty years behind the times in 
this incipient missionary effort. 

Under the provisions of our State Normal 
School law, approved May 2oth, 1857, the 
students on the public account in those 
schools were required to be male and female 
alternately, and these Normal Schools opened 
up from the start a broader field and higher 
opportunities for the thorough and efficient 
education of young ladies than had ever 
before been offered to the mass of the gen- 
tler sex in the old Keystone outside of the 
select private seminaries that only the favor- 
ites of fortune could patronize ; enhanced 
at the same time by the certainty of their 
being able to make that education con- 
tributory to their own support to an extent 
that had not generally been the case except 
in limited portions of the State. From the 
very first, under this double stimulus, our 
Normal Schools, as fast as officially recog- 
nized, swarmed with ambitious and talented 
female students who sought the liberal cul- 
ture and thorough training of these high 
State institutions, and speedily proved their 
ability to fully cope with their brother stu- 
dents in the highest range of studies avail- 
able for their benefit; and so it has con- 
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tinued ever since, with ever-increasing in- 
fluence for good. 

Before the Normal School law was enacted 
there were but 4630 female teachers in the 
common schools, against 7844 male teachers. 
Now there are 14,508 female teachers em- 
ployed and we have only 8,795 male teachers. 
The mental stimulus and training and thor- 
ough discipline they thus received redounded 
in a double sense to the credit and direct 
advantage of the Commonwealth, whether 
they swayed the sceptre of their enlightened 
and refining influence in the school-room or 
in the domestic circle ; for it is the general 
rule and not the exception, that the better 
the teacher the better the wife and mother; 
and the Commonwealth is thus doubly re- 
warded for its liberal and sagacious edu- 
cational policy. 

What was the official testimony on these 
points at that date? Turning to State Su- 
perintendent Hickok’s report for the school 
year 1857, the first annual report ‘issued 
after the Normal School bill became a law, 
we find the following suggestive paragraphs: 

“Provision is* made for the admission of 
teachers in the common schools, and an oppor- 
tunity afforded them to obtain State certificates, 
if found to be worthy of them. The admission 
of private students, as well as those on public 
account, is also regulated. The requirement 
that the students sent by each common school 
district on public ‘account, shall be alternately 
male and female, secures an equal proportion 
of female teachers, and to the gentler as well as 
the sterner sex equal and full participation in 
all the advantages of these State institutions of 
learning. The reciprocal influence of the sexes, 
when associated in the same schools and classes, 
is felt in the spirit of manly courtesy and self- 
respect inspired in young gentlemen by the 
dignity and delicacy, the refinement and moral 
purity of the opposite sex; and the mental 
stimulus and higher intellectual ambition im- 
parted to young ladies.”’ 

“The tendency and aim in Pennsylvania is 
to make teaching an independent and honor- 
able profession, that shall take equal rank with 
other learned professions. The Normal School 
act, by the course and duration of the term of 
study, the probation to which its professional 
graduates are subjected, and its two classes of 
State certificates, recognizes this object, and 
will tend to secure this result, The distinction 
between the acquisition of knowledge and the 
ability to impart it to others, is carefully pre- 
served by requiring not only a theoretical 
knowledge of the art of teaching, and practice 
in the model school, but two full annual terms 
of successful teaching in the common schools 
before the teacher's full State certificate, or 
diploma, can be obtained; and then only asa 
reward of merit, and not from favoritism in any 
quarter. No other profession is subjected to more 
severe ordeal, or to more unrelenting scrutiny.” 
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Our Normal School law, and the practice 
under it, has helped immensely to lift the 
vocation of common school teacher into the 
respect and confidence of the public at large, 
which it had never before enjoyed, and 
established a high professional standard to 
work up to, and reach; though of course 
the holders of provisional certificates, espe- 
cially if of a low grade, do not, and ought | 
not to rank as professional teachers. Yet | 
there are thousands who have by arduous 
and self-sacrificing efforts rightfully attained 
this honorable rank. The law was judi- 
ciously and generously so framed as to in- 
vite and help all who aspire to success and 
standing in the profession. ‘That the Nor- 
mal Schools did not realize at once, the full 
ultimate ideal of the law, is their misfortune, 
not their fault. ‘The colossal requirements of 
the act, and the precarious sources of income, 
were prodigious difficulties to be overcome ; 
and under all the adverse circumstances, the 
real wonder is that they have done so much 
and so well. They are entitled to vastly more 
credit than is conceded to them in some 
interested quarters. Their mission is a 
specific one, and they have not only had to 
train teachers for the common schools, but 
also the larger incidental but inevitable 
duty of helping to educate public sentiment 
to the high standpoint that the law con- 
templates; and this cannot be done by 
spasmodic or sensational efforts, nor in a 
single decade or generation; like every- 
thing else in our common school develop- 
ment, it is an arduous task and slow, and 
time is a factor of immense importance in 
the solution of the problem. 

Our massive Normal School system was 
planned for the next five hundred years, 
rather than the mere period of its enact- 
ment; and under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, with the undeniable success of 
the past, and the best efforts of the present, 
we must continue to look to the future for 
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its highest development, and largest measure | 


of results. When Pennsylvania shall have 
quadrupled her present population and re- 
sources, some things can and will be done 
that are not practicable now, and the most 
exacting standard of excellence that its 
friends desire and its enemies demand will 
be fully realized. The physical require- | 
ments of the law will be found to be too 
restricted for the uses that will be found for 
these schools, and some of its dormant 
features not yet brought into play, will 
bloom into activity and fruitfulness. What 


this generation is doing under our laws for 
popular education would have been regarded 


| 
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fifty years ago as the work of fanatics and 
cranks, that should be checkmated and sup- 
— at all hazards. 

But between those who would block the 
wheels of progress and those who denounce 
the progress made as tardiness itself, Penn- 
sylvania has steadfastly kept on the even 
tenor of her way, with tortoise deliberation, 
it is true, but witha steadfast and prov erbial 
persistency of purpose that does not look 
back and never gives up; until at last the 
goal of her highest hopes is in plain sight, 
and in due time will undoubtedly be reached. 
In some important particulars she has been 
an exemplar and pioneer for other States, 
and she has no idea at this late day of ‘‘going 
back’’ on her record, or taking a secondary 
place in the great work she long ago set out 
to accomplish. 


NOTES FOR HISTORY CLASS.—X. 


A MISTAKE, which historians are begin- 
A ning to correct, but which still forms a 
grave defect in our school histories, is to 
regard history too exclusively from a govern- 
mental point of view. ‘The great mass of 
the volumes which profess to give the 
stories of the rise and fortunes of nations 
are, in reality, little more than the histories 
of dynasties. The scene of the story is the 
court or the camp; the actors are kings and 
nobles, with occasionally a refractory com- 
moner who has headed a rebellion. If we 
wish to learn anything of the progress of the 
arts, or of literature, or of the sciences, we 
must seek for it in works specially devoted 
to these subjects. 

A few centuries ago the historian found, 
indeed, little else to write about than these 
exciting themes. The lives of the common 
people were uneventful, except in times of 
war; their customs and habits—interest- 
ing as a survey of them would be to us— 
seemed beneath the notice of the historian, 
and, indeed, altered but little from genera- 
ation to generation. But the past three 
centuries have brought about a great change 
in this respect. The common people, the 
governed class, has, in the enlightened na- 
tions, been struggling to the surface, and 
can no longer be left out of the acc ount in 
considering the causes of a nation’s prosper- 
ity. The adv ance of the arts and sciences, 
even of the art of government, has pro- 


| ceeded, as a rule, from the middle and 


| 
| 


lower classes, and the ruling class no longer 
has a claim to monopolize the attention of 
an historian. 
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A school text-book of history must neces- 
| sarily be a small work. It can form buta 
mere introduction to a really inexhaustible 
subject. But there is no good reason why 
it should not cover the entire field which 
| properly belongs to history. It should be 
something more than a political ang military 
| history ; its prominent characters should not 
all be statesmen or generals, nor its dates 
mainly those of battles and treaties. A 
school history of the United States, written 
as we would like to see it written, would 
differ in many important particulars from 
those in common use. The story of our 
country from its settlement to the present 
time contains, like that of every other 
modern nation, an exceedingly varied and 
intricate plot. That which has made us the 
populous and flourishing nation that we are 
is not solely our form of government. This 
has been the shield under which we have 
worked, and we have been fortunate in hav- 
ing found wise and able men to erect and 
sustain it for us; those who formed our con- 
stitution, those who have held public office 
under it, and those who at a time of imminent 
peril led the armies that preserved it, are all 
deserving of the honorable place that has 
been accorded them in history. But we do 


wrong to teach our children by implication, 
that because these men were conspicuous 
from their position in public life, they are 
the only men who have done the country 


real and enduring service. While these 
men have been acting as a national police, 
having an oversight over the general wel- 
fare, private enterprise, enlisting in its ser- 
vice men of no less ability, has developed 
the resources of the country, has cleared 
away its forests, opened its mines, con- 
structed canals, erected founderies, machine 
shops, and cotton mills, and has netted the 
land from end to end with thousands of 
miles of railroads and telegraphs. 

Matters of this sort are, it is true, not 
wholly ignored in the school-book ; but they 
are given, as it were, in a corner—the light 
scarcely falls upon them. Thus, a book 
before us disposes of the steamboat with six 
lines and a picture, while three lines suffice 
to notice the completion of the Erie Canal 
and the introduction of the locomotive into 
the country. A child may study in school 
the history of the United States, and not 
know, unless he learns the fact by accident, 
that coal has not been used for fuel in Penn- 
sylvania from the days of William Penn. 

To obtain a due amount of space in the 
text-book for industrial history, the political 
history must be abridged; but this can 
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readily be done by judicious pruning. The 
colonial history need not and should not 
occupy so much space as is usually assigned 
to it. A brief sketch of the story of the 
settlement of the country, and of the for- 
tunes of the several colonies, in which shall 
be given only the most important events 
and the leading dates, is not only all that is 
essential as an introduction to the history of 
the United States proper, but if skillfully 
drawn, will give the pupil a much better 
grasp on the character of this period than 
he can possibly obtain through the dry com- 
pilation of facts and dates which is usually 
spread before him. The war of the Revo- 
lution was an event of the first importance, 
and its course was marked by thrilling inci- 
dents; the story of it affords interesting 
and instructive reading; but it must not be 
allowed to occupy, as now, a fourth part of 
the volume. We have space only to deal 
with its causes, its general features, and its 
results. We must leave the details of its 
campaigns and battles to be sought in books 
of a more pretentious character, which are 
generally accessible. The formation of the 
Constitution marks another important crisis 
in the country’s history. The subject should 
be treated with sufficient fulness to give the 
student a clear idea of the difficulties which 
our forefathers met and surmounted in the 
conflict of opposing interests, and to enable 
him to judge of the real merit of their 
work. The government once formed, its 
administration may be passed over lightly, 
with exceptional instances in which the 
policy of the Presidents was followed by im- 
portant consequences. 

We have had our military experiences— 
Indian wars, the war with England, the 
Mexican war, and the great Rebellion. 
These should be narrated, not as involving 
so many battles, which made peculiar local- 
ities historic, and gave prominence to cer- 
tain generals, but as deplorable events which 
grew out of certain antecedent conditions, 
and which affected very materially the for- 
tunes of the country. They should be 
treated with as much economy of space as is 
consistent with a clear understanding of 
their character. 

By this sort of condensation, which is 
very different from mere compression, space 
may be obtained for treating with much 
greater fulness than has been done the sub- 
ject of internal improvements, the growth 
and spread of the population of the country, 
and the change gradually brought about in 
the condition and the habits of the people 
through the introduction of machinery to 
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take the place of manual labor. Further- 
more, the founding of institutions of learn- 
ing, the gradual growth of our system of free 
schools, the rise of great corporations, every- 
thing which forms a noticeable feature of our 
national life, should receive due considera- 
tion, even in a work which aims only to 
give an outline of our history, if that outline 
is to be complete. 

The century which has elapsed since the 
adoption of the Constitution, has been one 
of great progress in those arts and sciences 
which affect us the most directly in our 
every-day life. This progress has, to be 
sure, not been confined to the American 
continent, but has been common to all the 
civilized nations. We in the United States 
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the improvements effected by others, but 
have contributed our full share of the in- 
ventive genius and of the skill and energy 
which have been productive of so many 
marvellous changes. Steam was first suc- 
cessfully employed in navigation on Ameri- 
can water@ The electric telegraph, the power 
printing-press, the mower and reaper, the 
sewing-machine, the type-writer, are among 
the American inventions which illustrate the 
share which we have had in this work of in- 
dustrial advancement. We have a right to 
view with complacency these and similar 
achievements, which have contributed so 
largely to human happiness. Certainly 
they deserve to stand in history on at least 
an equal footing with the achievements of 
statesmen and warriors. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, JULY, 1887. } 
‘THE following are the Trustees of the several 
| State Normal School districts for the ensuing 
term, appointed on behalf of the State: 
West Chester.—Messrs. Isaac Johnson and 
Horace A. Beale. 
I. Millersville—Hon. J. B.Warfel and Jacob 
Bausman. 
ILI. Awtztown.—Messrs. Thos. D. Fister and 
George G. Kurtz. 
V. Mansfield.—Dr. C. V. Elliott and 
George W. Merrick. 
VI. Bloomsburg.—Hon. C. R. Buckalew and 
C. G. Barkley. 
VII. Shippenshurg.—Messrs. George H. Stew- 
art and James E. McLean. 
VIII. Lock Haven.—Hon. Chas, Mayer and 
Rev. Joseph Nesbit. 
IX. /ndiana.—Messrs. A. W. Kimmell and 
A. P. Kirtland. 
X. California—Hon. J. K. 
Dr. G. W. Neff. 
XII. Ldinboro.—Messrs. John McClenathan 
and H. Lewis. 
XIII. Clarion.—Dr. J. F. Ross and Mr. Jo- 
seph H. Patrick. 
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LEGISLATION OF THE SESSION. 


Major 


Billingsley and 


SIX MONTHS’ SCHOOL TERM. 


Tue following is the text of the act passed 
at the recent session of the Legislature to extend 
the minimum school term to six months: 

SECTION I. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same, That the minimum school term 
shall be six months, and after the close of the 
school year ending on the first Monday in June, 


one thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven, 
School Directors or Controllers shall keep the 
schools of their respective Districts in operatior 
at least six months each year. 

Provided, That the length of the annual 
term may remain as at present in Districts 
where the maximum amount of tax allowed by 
law to be levied for school purposes shall be 
found insufficient to keep the schools open a 
greater length of time. 

Approved May Ig, 1887. 

JAMES A. BEAVER. 
PAYING TEACHERS AT INSTITUTES. 
An Act authorizing and requiring Boards of 

School Directors and Controllers to pay th: 

teachers employed in the public schools of the 

several districts for attendance upon the ses- 
sions of the annual County Institutes in their 
respective counties 

Sec. Z. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and 
it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
that all Boards of School Directors and Board 
of Controllers shall be and are hereby author 
ized and required to pay the teachers employed 
in the public schools of the several districts 
within their jurisdiction for attendance upon the 
sessions of the annual county institutes in thei! 
respective counties. 

Sec. 2. Compensation for institute attendanc: 
shall be based on the official reports made to 
the several boards of directors or controllers by 
the proper county, city or borough superintend- 
ent, who shall report the daily attendance 
teachers to the respective boards by which the) 
are employed, and such compensation shall | 
allowed by the directors or controllers and paid 
by the district treasurer to the teachers entitled 
to receive the same. 
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Sec. 3. Compensation as herein authorized 
shall not be less than the fer diem pay for actual 
teaching ; provided, that it shall not in any case 
exceed two dollars fer diem, and shall be al- 
lowed and paid to the teachers in their respect- 
ive districts for each day's attendance reported 
as aforesaid by the proper superintendent; and 
provided further, that a common school month 
shall consist of twenty days’ actual teaching as 
now required by law. 

Approved ; The13th day of April, A. D. 1887. 

JAMES A, BEAVER. 


CONSOLIDATION OF DISTRICTS IN CITIES, 


An Act relating to school districts in cities of 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh classes in 
this Commonwealth : 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and it 
is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
that each city of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh classes in this Commonwealth shall 
constitute one school district to be termed the 

school district of. , and all the school 
property therein shall be the common property 
of said district. 

Sec. 2. Every city of the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh classes hereby constituted one 
school district, wherein have existed two or 
more school districts, the directors of the sep- 
arate districts for the time being shall organize 
into one school board, and conduct the busine§$s 
of the consolidated district until the election and 
qualification of the first board of city school con- 
trollers or directors. 

Sec. 3. In providing for the indebtness of any 
of the separate districts so consolidated in cities 
of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh classes, 
the board of school controllers or directors shall 
adjust the annual tax levy upon the valuation 
of the several districts in such manner that 
each district shall fully pay and liquidate its 
own proper liabilities. 

Sec. 4. All school taxes heretofore levied by 
the school authorities of any such city district 
acting for the time being or by the school 
boards of the separate districts aforesaid, shall 
be collected by the respective city school districts 
with the same force and effect as if the same 
had been levied after the passage of this act, and 
shall be applied to the purposes for which the 
same were levied. 

Approved: The 28th day of May, A. D. 1887. 

JAMES A. BEAVER. 


SEPARATE CITY AND BOROUGH INSTITUTES. 


An Act amending an act entitled “A further 
supplement to an act for the regulation and 
continuance of a system of education by com- 
mon schools,’’ approved April gth, A. D. 


1867, authorizing cities and boroughs which 

have elected superintendents and employ no 

less than seventy-five teachers to hold sepa- 

rate teachers’ institutes : 

Sec. 7. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
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Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and it 
is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
That section nine of an act entitled “A further 
supplement to an act for the regulation and 
continuance of a system of education by com- 
mon schools,” approved April gth, 1867, which 
provides as follows, namely, ‘That from and 
after the appointment of a city or borough su- 
perintendent in any city or borough of this 
Commonwealth, and the proper notification of 
the Superintendent of the Common Schools of 
the fact, such city or borough shall not be sub- 
ject to the authority and jurisdiction of the 
county superintendent of the county in which 
said city or borough is located, except that in 
thematter of holding annual teachers’ institutes 
as provided in sections two, three, four, and 
five of this act, in which the city or borough 
superintendent shall co-operate, and the quota 
of the annual state appropriation to said city or 
borough shall not be diminished by reason of 
any contribution to the salaries of county super- 
intendents, nor shall the directors of such city 
or borough vote at any election for county su- 
perintendent,” be amended so as to read as 
follows, namely, 

“Sec. 9. That from and after the appointment 
of a city or borough superintendent in any city 
or borough in this Commonwealth, and the 
proper notification of the Superintendent of 
Common Schools of the fact, such city or bor- 
ough shall not be subject to the authority and 
jurisdiction of the county superintendent of the 
county in which said city or borough is located, 
except that in the matter of holding the annual 
teachers’ institutes, as provided by sections sec- 
ond, third, fourth, and fifth of this act, in which 
the city or borough superintendent shall co- 
operate, and the quota of the annual state ap- 
propriation to said city or borough shall not be 
diminished by reason of any contribution to the 
salaries of county superintendents, nor shall the 
directors of such city or borough vote at any 
election for county superintendent ; Provided, 
That it shall be lawful for the board of school 
directors or controllers of any city or borough 
which has elected a superintendent, andemploys 
not less than seventy-five teachers, by resolu- 
tion at any stated meeting, and duly recorded, 
to authorize the holding of a separate annual 
teachers’ institute for said city or borough, and 
in all matters pertaining to the holding of insti- 
tutes shall be in no wise subject to the authority 
and jurisdiction of the superintendent of the 
schools of the county in which said city or bor- 
ough is located; and, when the holding of said 
separate annual institute shall have been so 
authorized as aforesaid, the superintendent of 
the schools of said city or borough shall have 
power to call a teachers’ institute, and to" draw 
from the county treasury moneys for the sup- 
port of the same in like manner and to the same 
extent as the county superintendents of this 
commonwealth are now empowered to do, and 
the said annual institute shall have power to 
elect a committee on permanent certificates in 
and for said city or borough as county institutes 
are now empowered to do for their respective 
counties.” 








Sec. 2. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent 

herewith be and the same are hereby repealed. 

Approved : The 24th day of May, A. D. 1887. 
JAMES A. BEAVER. 


CHILDREN UNDER AGE OF TWELVE YEARS, 





An Act to prohibit the employment of any 
child under the age of twelve years by any 
person, persons, firms, companies, associa- 
tions, or corporations, to do any work in any 
mill, manufactory, or mine, or any, work 
pertaining thereto: 

Sec. z. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and it 
is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
that it shall be unlawful for any person, persons, 
firms, companies, associations, or corporations, 
to employ any child under the age of twelve 
years to do any work in or about any mill, 
manufactory, or mine, in this Commonwealth. 

Sec. 2. That any person, persons, or corpora- 
tions who may violate this act shall, on convic- 
tion, pay a fine not less than twenty dollars nor 
more than one hundred dollars at the discretion 
of the court. Said fines arising from the viola- 
tion of this act shall be paid to the treasury of 
the proper county where said violation shall 
occur. 

Approved: The ist day of June, A. D. 1887. 

James A, BEAVER, 


The General Appropriation bill, which con- 
tains the item of $1,500,coo annually for the 
Public Schools during the next two years, was 
signed by the Governor on June 12th. 


a ee 
ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ALLEGHENY.— Supt. Hamilton: Harman 
township has built two excellent school-houses 
this year; one is already occupied. It is a 
handsome two-story brick building, with two 
main rooms, adjoining class room, directors’ 
room, library, and suitable cloak-rooms. It is 
furnished with all the modern improvements, 
and is, perhaps, the most complete edifice of 
its size in this section of the State. The bor- 
oughs of Knoxville, Millvale, Sewickley, Tar- 
entum, and Chartiers have added vocal music 
to their course of study, and excellent results 
are crowning the efforts of both teachers and 
pupils, Tarentum and Millvale have taken 
the initiatory step toward establishing a public 
school library. 

BeRKS.—Supt. Keck: Lower Heidelberg has 
now ten new school-houses, all properly fur- 
nished, and Robeson has fourteen such build. 
ings. The Fleetwood Board bought a new 
Tellurian forthe High School. The attendance 
of the Bernville schools is remarkably good. 
The percentage of attendance for the term in 
the secondary grade at the end of the sixth 
month is 100. The Birdsboro Board purchased 
four of White's Physiological Manikins for the 
use of the schools. The Boyertown Board will 
build a very fine school-house this summer, 
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The Hamburg high school turned out its first 
graduating class this year, numbering twelve. 
The commencement exercises were very credit- 
able. 

CAMBRIA.—Supt. Strayer: Our schools have 
closed a successful term. Many teachers re- 
port interesting closing exercises. A number 
of districts have already made preparations to 
build new houses and improve the school prop- 
erty. The county has made commendable pro- 
gress in building and furnishing houses during 
the past year. Our leading teachers have well 
sustained the Reading Circles and Local Insti- 
tutes organized at the opening of the term. 
From the reading of educational books and 
periodicals they are beginning to see that they 
can improve the standard o/ their teaching. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: At the recent com- 
mencement of the Bellefonte high school six 
graduates received diplomas. The annual ad- 
dress was delivered by Prof. B. F. Shaub, Ph. 
D., and the presentation of diplomas with a 
suitable address by D. F. Fortney, Esq., Presi- 
dent of the Board. The closing examinations 
of the Philipsburg high school were invested 
with more than ordinary interest, because of the 
prizes offered by Mr. Cassanova, a public-spirited 
citizen of the borough. The prizes were two ten- 
dollar gold pieces—one for the best male and the 
other for the best female pupil in the school. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey: Tredyffrin has 
lately finished an excellent house near Paoli. It 
has all the new improvements, including slate 
blackboards. I think we have elected more 
first-class school men directors this year than 
ever before, and we are building a much better 
class of school-houses. My official work in the 
schools is now brought to a close. To say that 
I am sorry to bid farewell to so many teachers 
and children whom I love so dearly is stating it 
very mildly. I have reason to think that they 
are as warmly attached to me as I to them. 
There are three or four districts in the county 
in which there is not proper interest taken in 
the schools. I have tried to show them the 
great advantage arising from excellent schools, 
but without accomplishing my purpose. 

CLINTON —Supt. McCloskey: The schools in 
general have been doing better work than here- 
tofore. The Local Institutes held in different 
parts of the county were well attended. Teach- 
ers, directors, and others took an active part. 
Quite a number of schools were furnished with 
globes, maps, charts, patent furniture, etc., this 
year. 

ER1eE—Supt. Morrison: Arbor Day was duly 
observed in many school districts by setting trees 
and shrubs. 

JunIATA.—Supt, Auman: It is evident that 
there is a desire in our county for better schools. 
Many of our teachers are attending the Mifflin- 
town and Tuscarora Academies, whilst others 
are in attendance elsewhere. Teachers observe 
that they must improve in order to meet the 
growing difficulty of procuring schools. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Coughlin: Aninteresting ed- 
ucational meeting was held at Conyngham. The 
children from the various schools took part in 
the exercises. The teachers discussed plans and 
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methods of teaching, and stirring addresses were 
made by the Secretary of the Board, by private 
citizens, and others. It was the most practical 
Institute of the season. The Local Institute held 
at Pittston was also a very practical meeting. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. Owens: Our schools, with 
but few exceptions, have been successfully 
taught. There has been a decided increase in 
the general interest taken in school and Local 
Institute work throughout the county. 

PerRy—Supt. Aumiller: Three of our high 
schools have graduated classes, as follows: 
Liverpool, nine members; Millerstown, five; 
Newport, seven. The course pursued by each 
class comprises most of the branches enumer- 
ated in the Elementary Normal Course. There 
is a movement afoot looking to the establish- 
ment of a uniform course for the whole county. 
In Oliver township a neat, substantial fence has 
been placed around the grounds of the Ever- 
green school-house, and a gravel walk made 
for the benefit of the children of the East New- 
port schools in the same district. A fine brick 
house has been erected in Buffalo township: it 
is nicely located upon an acre of ground do- 
nated by Mr. Hunter, a patron of the school, 
Very few trees were planted this spring. As 
long as the school grounds are not protected by 
fences, but little progress can be made in this 
work. 

SOMERSET — Supt. Weller: Local normal 
schools are in session at Somerset, Meyersdale, 
Berlin, .Rockwood, Ursina, and Stoyestown. 
The session ranges from ten to twelve weeks. 

SUSQUEHANNA.——Supt, James: The manage- 
ment of the county fair at Montrose are still 
pleased with the educational feature of their 
last two fairs. They readily perceive that 
nothing can sooner elevate and dignify the pur- 
suit of agriculture than to intimately connect it 
with the cause of education. Larger premiums 
than ever before will this year be offered in this 
department. Tree-planting has fairly progressed 
this spring. Nearly half the school grounds of 
the county now have trees growing upon them. 

Union.— Supt. Johnson: The Lewisburg 
high school graduated a class of fifteen ladies 
and four gentlemen this year. The exercises 
were attended by a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. On the 30th of May, Rev. Henry G. 
Dill, Secretary of the Lewisburg School Board, 
passed from labor to reward. By his death the 
Board has been deprived of a safe counsellor 
and a faithful, painstaking member ; the teach- 
ers have lost a true friend; the pupils will miss 
his kindly face and cheerful greeting ; and the 
community and the church realize that an up- 
right man and a true Christian gentleman has 
been taken from their midst. 

WayNE—Supt. Kennedy: The teachers of 
Berlin district have held Institute during the 
winter. The Flat Rock school-house in Mount 
Pleasant was destroyed by fire recently. 

ALLEGHENY City—Supt. Morrow: Arbor Day 
was celebrated at many of our schools by tree- 
planting and appropriate exercises. At no pre- 
vious time has so much interest been manifested 
in the plantiug of trees and shrubbery as on last 
Arbor Day. The offices of the Supertntendent 
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and Secretary have been refitted and elegantly 
furnished by the Board. 

BEAVER FALLS—Supt. Knight: School closed 
May 6th, with appropriate exercises in all the 
rooms. Commencement exercises were held in 
the Opera House the same evening. The house 
was crowded to overflowing, many being unable 
to gain admission. The class contained fifteen 
graduates. The exercises were pronounced a 
success in every respect. The Alumni reunion 
and banquet were held at the Grand Hotel. 

BRiIstoL—Supt. Booz: Three Yaggy’s Ana- 
tomical Studies were purchased by the Board 
last month. Arbor Day was appropriately ob- 
served by a number of the schools. 

CHAMBERSBURG — The School Board has 
adopted the plan for a large and commodious 
four-roomed building. Particular atiention will 
be given to the ventilation of the various rooms. 
A brick flue will be constructed in the wall of 
each room, through which a cast-iron pipe will 
carry off the smoke and gas from the stoves. 
With this the ventilators will be connected. 

MAHANOyY City.— Supt. Ballentine: A class 
of thirteen graduated from the high school this 
term. Notwithstanding the heavy rain that was 
falling, an immense audience gathered in the 
Rink to encourage the class who had success- 
fully finished their course in our public schools. 

NORRISTOWN — Supt. Gotwals: Arbor Day 
was observed in all our schools. Several trees 
were planted in each yard. The afternoon was 
devoted to tree-planting and exercises having a 
tendency to impress the minds of the young 
with the importance and necessity of planting 
trees and protecting them. Quite an interest 
was taken in these exercises by the citizens. 

Oi Criry.—Supt. Babcock: Our closing exer- 
cises consisted of ‘receptions’ in all the 
grades below the high school. These were 
largely attended by the parents of the pupils. 
There was no attempt at making what is com- 
monly called a school exhibition, but the regu- 
lar work of the grade, reading, spelling, lan- 
guage, arithmetic, etc., were given, and collec- 
tions of the written work of thf year were shown, 
in order that the parents might see what their 
children were doing. The prize contest in reci- 
tation and declamation by the lower classes of 
the high school, and the regular commencement 
exercises of the graduating class, were of a high 
order of merit, and drew crowded houses. 

PHCENIXVILLE — Supt. Leister: Arbor Day 
exercises were held in all the schools. About 
300 trees, flowers, vines, and shrubs were con- 
tributed and planted by the teachers and pupils, 
The latter had been requested to do planting at 
home, and report to their teachers. About 200 
plants were thus reported. White's Physiolog- 
ical Charts have been bought by the Board. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: The commence- 
ment exercises of our High School were held in 
the Opera House. As on former occasions of 
this kind, the house was crowded to its utmost, 
every seat being occupied and comfortable 
standing-room not attainable. The stage was 
handsomely decorated with pyramids of beau- 
tiful flowers, and spanned by an arch of green, 
from the centre of which was suspended a large 
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floral star of the class of '87, having a brilliant 
electric light shining from its centre. The class. 
sixteen in number, acquitted themselves well, 
and the exercises passed off pleasantly and suc- 
cessfully from beginning to end. Among the 
gifts to the graduates were some beautiful floral 
designs and many valuable books. The even- 
ing schools completed their four months’ work, 
and have been closed. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—Supt. Transeau: At a spe- 
cial meeting of the Board, the contract for the 
Central High School building was let to Mr. A. 
Anson Artley for $31,520,00. This does not 
include the heating apparatus, etc. When com- 
pleted July 1st, 1888, I think we will have a 
school building of which this district may justly 
feel proud. Our schools closed with appropri- 
ate exercises. The high school commencement 
was attended by a large audience, and the 
eighteen graduates acquitted themselves well. 
It was one of our best commencements. 
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Haz_e Twp.—Supt. Williams: The regular 
monthly Institute was held at West Hazleton. 
Dr. W. E. Gayley, one of our leading physicians, 
delivered a very able and instructive lecture on 
“ The Eye.” At a previous meeting he had 
lectured to us on “ Digestion and the Effects of 
Alcohol on the Stomach.” Both these lectures 
were highly appreciated by our teachers. 

PLYMOUTH Twrp.—Supt. Gildea: The schools 
are doing excellent work. The crowded con- 
dition of the Larksville schools will necessitate 
the providing of another room. The same is 
true of Woodward. Several graded schools, at 
convenient distances from each other, will be 
established, in order to give pupils an oppor- 
tunity of getting a fair education without being 
compelled to go outside of the district for it. 
The progress made in the graded school estab- 
lished at Welsh Hill at the beginning of this 
term is the best evidence of the benefits result- 
ing from such a scheme. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


A S long as ten years ago James Russell 
Je Lowell declared Robert Browning to be 
“the richest nature of his time.” But there 
were comparatively few in this country who 
agreed with him. It was only by the few that 
he was read. But those few were our own 
greatest poets and truest critics, and they recog- 
nized the greatness under what superficially 
passed for his eccentricity, and the genuine 
poetry in what to the cursory and careless reader 
seemed nothing but obscurity and incompre- 
hensibility. Since then, however, a _ great 
change has taken place in popular opinion, 
and to-day Browning has perhaps more readers, 
more students of his poetry, and more enthu- 
siastic admirers, than any other living poet. In 
fact, there is something like a “‘ Browning craze"’ 
upon us; though no doubt much of the popular 
adoration of him js nothing more than a fash- 
ionable affectation. 

The truth, however, remains, and is daily be- 
coming clearer, that, while Browning has writ- 
ten much that is well-nigh incomprehensible, 
and much that in form even lacks every require- 
ment of beauty, he has also produced some of 
the most profound, true, and artistically perfect 
poetry in the English language ; and enough of 
both to justify Mr. Stedman's opinion that he is 
“the most original and unequal of living 
poets,”’ and to verify Mr. Lowell's words quoted 
above. 

Of Mr. Browning's recent American critics 
one of the most competent and just, writing in 
The Christian Union, calls him an “‘ awakener 
of souls,” and gives this estimate of him: 

“Among the many elements which conspire 
to give this poetry a depth, a range, and a value 
far beyond that possessed by the great body of 
contemporary verse, the spiritual element must 
be given a first place, No modern poet has 
seen life in its entirety with more clearness, or 
has set forth its environment, interpreted its laws, 








and brought into clear light its standards more 
powerfully than Browning. Unlike many of 
his contemporaries, Browning refuses to break 
the great art of poetry in pieces by separating 
the material from the spiritual, the zsthetic from 
the moral. He insists upon seeing life in all its 
relations and upon interpreting it as a whole, 
and he is able to do this and to give his inter- 
pretation adequacy and rationality because he 
has such a profound insight into the ultimate 
laws which govern life and the ultimate ends 
to which it moves. Those who are deeply 
stirred by Browning, are stirred, not by the 
melody of his verse nor by those detached 
lines which, as Mr. Lowell says, nestle in the 
ear, but by the elevation and splendor of his 
thought, by the large and noble lines of an art 
which matches his great conceptions with forms 
which, if not always perfect, are in the main 
harmonious and noble.” 

One thing is certain: Robert Browning occu- 
pies a place in contemporary literature second in 
prominence only to that of Tennyson, if indeed 
it is a second place; and acquaintance with his 
poetry is an essential requisite of every student 
of that literature, and is demanded by fashion 
as well. And, moreover, there is no English 
poet living whose work is better worth studying 
than his. And to do this satisfactorily no other 
American edition of his poems is at the same 
time as complete and presented in as beautiful 
a form as the Riverside Browning in six beau- 
tiful volumes, just published by Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston. The price for the 
set, $10, is very reasonable when the superior 
quality of material and workmanship is taken 
into consideration: for a better printed and 
more thoroughly beautiful set of books has rarely 
been issued even from the artistic Riverside 
Press. Browning-lovers are unanimous in pro- 
nouncing it the best edition in the market, and 
the only one worthy of the great poet. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE AND OTHER PAPERS. Sy 
Edwin Percy Whipple. With Introductory Note 
by J. G. Whittier. Boston: Ticknor & Co., Cr. 
Svo., gilt top, pp. 315. Price, $1.50. 

What strikes us first of all on opening this hand- 
some volume is the remarkably beautiful title-page. 
A more artistic selection and arrangement of type we 
have seldom seen. And the same refined taste char- 
acterizes all the rest of the publishers’ work on this 
volume. Though the late Mr. Whipple’s best known 
work was that on “The Literature of the Age of 
Elizabeth,” his old friend Whittier is correct in saying 
that **there are none of his Essays which will not 
repay a careful study.’’ For he was one of the most 
scholarly, graceful, and conscientious critics in Amer- 
ica,as well as the most kindly and genial. And these 
characteristics are all markedly present in the Essays 
contained in the volume before us. Aside, however, 
from the interest attaching to them for this reason, 
intensified by the recent death of the lamented author, 
they have an intrinsic value of their own that gives 
them a high and permanent place in our literature. 
The interesting and able essay on “ American Litera- 
ture” from 1776 to 1876, is probably the most cor- 
rect and comprehensive short review of our literature 
during the first century of our national existence to 
be had anywhere. Its 138 pages alone give the vol- 
ume a claim to a place in the school library. The 
two essays, on “‘ Emerson and Carlyle” and ‘‘ Emer- 
son as a Poet,” are equally worth studying for their 
clear and finished literary style, and for their careful 
critical estimate of their subjects. Not less interest- 
ing and valuable are the remaining two essays, on 
‘* Daniel Webster as a Master of English Style,’’ and 
on ** The Character and Genius of Thomas Starr 
King,’’ one of the most remarkable preachers of the 
century. The whole volume is one of more than 
ordinary importance to the student of our literature. 
OUTLINES OF LOGIC, AND OF ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 

PHILOSOPHY. Dictated Portions of the Lectures of 

Herman Lotze. Ginn & Co. Pp.190. Price, $1. 

This completes the series of six volumes of Lotze’s 
Outlines which Dr. Ladd has made accessible to 
English students by his able translation. It is a 
work for which he deserves the unqualified thanks of 
all interested in what is perhaps the dominant phil- 
osophy in Germany to-day, and is receiving ever 
more and closer attention in this country as well. Of 
the general spirit and trend of this philosophy we 
have written on several occasions in these pages 
when noticing the preceding volumes of this series 
of Outlines, and especially when treating of Lotze’s 
main work, the ‘* Microcosmus.’’ The present vol- 
ume, while not in any wise a text-book of Logic, will 
yet be found very suggestive and helpful to the stu- 
dent and teacher of that art; while in the second 
part many valuable side-lights on the author’s general 
philosophical position will be found. Like the rest of 
the series, this isa book for the close thinker and spec- 
ial student of philosophy, rather than for the general 
reader. It is not easily mastered; but when mastered 
is worth all the time and trouble it may have cost. 
AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS: CONNECTICUT. 4 

Study of a Commonwealth Democracy. By Alex- 

ander Johnston. Boston: Houghton, Miffin.& 

Co. remo, gilt top, with map. pp. 40g. $1.25. 

As each successive volume of this admirable series 
appears one is tempted to pronounce it “the best.’’ 
It is certain, however, that no previous volume is bet- 
ter than this one on Connecticut. Its excellence will 
not surprise those who already know Prof. Johnston’s 
ability through acquaintance with his History of the 
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United States for schools, which was noticed in these 
columns some months ago. Apart from its thorough- 
ness, judicial fairness, and the eminent clearness of 
its style, the history of Connecticut is in itself so ex- 
ceedingly important and full of interest in its bearing 
on the history of the whole country, that it appeals 
directly to every American. This influence, so dis- 
proportionate to the size of the state, is brought out 
with much force and clearness in this volume. It 
helps us to understand our federal constitution, to be 
shown, as we here are, the origin and character of 
the early Connecticut constitution, and the great debt 
the former owes to the latter. It enables us to un- 
derstand the history of our own state and the charac- 
ter of a large part of its population, to read again the 
interesting story of the struggle between the two 
states over the long-disputed Wyoming district. In 
short, this tenth volume of the series is as important 
as it is excellent and popularly interesting. 

SCRIPTURE READINGS: Selected for the Use of Teach- 

ers and Schools. By E. D. Morris, D. D., LL.D. 

New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. pp. 2094. 

The aim of this very neat and well made volume is 
an altogether commendable one. Whatever tends to 
aid teachers in making the devotional exercises of 
their school interesting and less perfunctory than they 
too often are is to be heartily welcomed. And that is 
what this book is well calculated to do. Its selec- 
tions from Scripture are wisely made, and interest in 
their reading is aroused by the use of various old and 
new versions and translations; most indeed from the 
King James Version, but many also from the new 
Revised, some from the “ Bishops’ Bible,’’ from the 
Douay Bible, the Coverdale Bible, and the Tyndale 
Version. It isa book we heartily commend, one whose 
helpfulness cannot fail to be seen and appreciated. 
ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH; Am Jntroduction to Eng- 

lish Grammar, for the Use of Schools. By George 

Hlodgedon Ricker, A. M. Boston: Inter-state Pub- 

lishing Co. 12mo. pp. 100. Price, 30 cents. 

Books designed to lighten the task of studying 
English grammar, and to brighten that branch which 
to the majority of children is the dullest and most 
difficult in the whole school course, are steadily mul 
tiplying. This attractive little volume belongs to the 
number. “It is designed to be used in the lower 
grades of schools, and to prepare the pupil for the 
study of larger works on language and grammar. It 
consists of a series of lessons, treating of the parts of 
speech and their uses, of the simple sentence in its 
various forms, fully illustrated by practical exercises 
composed of common words in daily use.’’ These 
words of the preface fairly describe the contents. We 
welcome the volume as an attempt in the right direc- 
tion. Teachers will find it worth examining. 
PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION PRACTICALLY APPLIED. 

By J. M. Greenwood, A. M. New York: WD. 

Appleton & Co. sr12mo. pp. 192. 

An exceptionally neat and tasteful little book, 
printed on extra fine paper and in superior style, 
And its contents are worthy of it. For it is quite dif- 
ferent in plan and method from the usual works on 
the theory and practice of teaching that are so abun- 
dant. While in the main its aim is the same as 
theirs, it is more specific in its scope, and more prac- 
tical and helpful to the working teacher than the 
most. In its fourteen chapters the teacher is told in a 
plain and direct manner just what to do and w hat not, 
and how to do it and how not, in his work of manag- 
ing and teaching children. All the instruction and 


counsel are eminently sound, based on correct prin- 





ciples, and presented in a clear, common-sense man- 
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ner, There is a store of wisdom and good sense in 
the chapters on the Length of Recitation, Art of 
Questioning, Teaching Reading, Composition, Pen 
manship, and the various other common school 
branches, from which no teacher can fail to derive 
solid benefit, and which is of a kind sorely needed 
by not a few. It is a book that deserves to be widely 
read and studied, and merits a place in every teacher’s 
library. 

TEN GREAT Events IN History, Compiled and 
Arranged by James Johonnot. New York: WD. 
Appleton & Co. s2mo. Illustrated. pp. 264. 
This volume is book IV of the second Part of Ap- 

pleton’s deservedly popular /istorical Series. It will 

not detract from that popularity, nor from Prof. Johon- 
not’s reputation as a successful writer and compiler 
of school books. The ten great events have been 
selected from the history of Greece, the Crusades, 

Switzerland (whose mythical hero Tell is still treated 

as a historical character), Scotland, the Netherlands, 

England, India, and America, with the story of Co- 

lumbus’s discovery of America, and the Puritans’ 

colonization of New England. A main purpose of 
the author is the laudable one of arousing and 
strengthening the virtue of patriotism and love of 
liberty in the minds of our youth. No bright boy 
but will be deeply interested in the pages of this book. 

ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, including Organography, 
Vegetable Histology, Vegetable Physiology, and 
Vegetable Taxonomy, and a Glossary of Botanical 
Terms. By Edson S. Bastin, A.M. Chicago: G. 
P. Engelhard & Co. 8vo0., pp. 300. Price, $2.50. 
It is rarely that a handsomer or better made text 

book comes to our hand than is this one. And in- 

deed it differs also from most other text-books on 
botany, that are equally comprehensive and thorough 
in that it is freer from mere technicalities that often 
make this delightful branch of natural science a bur 
den to the average school boy and girl. It is so 
written that not only can children of ordinary intelli 
gence understand it, but they will also be likely to 
become interested in the study. To this the clear 
ness of style contributes much, but as much also the 
order and method of treatment, which proceed upon 
the only truly scientific principle that the pupils must 
be led from well-known facts to those less known 

It begins, therefore, not with the treatment of cells 

and tissues, but with the roots, stems, leaves, &c., 

and from these leads on to the more intricate and 

hidden parts of the plant world. The illustrations 
are all from original drawings by the author, and are 
more than ordinarily helpful. It is a work that must 
meet with favor among teachers and private students. 

We heartily recommend it. 

RuRAL Hours. Sy Susan Fenimore Cooper. New 
and Revised Edition. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. s2mo. pp. 3377. Price, $1.25. : 

FIELD, Woop AND MEADOW RaAmpLes. Ay 
Amanda B. Harris. Chicago: Interstate Pu 
lishing Co. Sguare 8vo. Illustrated. Price, $7 
Both these books will be found to be very pleasant 

out-door company during the hot days of the summer 

vacation. And they are profitable companions as well, 
contributing not only to our entertainment, but as 
much to our instruction, teaching us how to see what 
is to be seen, and then telling us what it is that we see. 
Miss Cooper’s book is an abridged and thereby im 
proved edition of what, when it first appeared som« 
years ago, was hailed and enjoyed by all lovers of 
nature for its simple, unaffected, yet accurate and 
correct, descriptions of the scenery about h@r home 
in Ostego county, New York; of the flowers, lakes, 





streams, birds, and so on, in that region, made speci 
ally interesting to all Americans as the home of th: 
anthor of the Leather-stocking Tales, and the scen 
of many of his stories. It is a book specially goo 


for young folks to read, as it will aid them in the art 


of close observation, and perhaps lead them to at 
tempt a similar record of every-day sights and object 
in the vicinity of their own homes, in most of whicl 
there are thousands of interesting things to be seen an 
heard if only our senses and minds are open to them 
Mrs. Harris’s very handsomely printed, illustrated, an 


bound volume is written particularly for the young, 


and treats in a delightfully direct and familiar sty] 

of those common birds which may be seen an 

studied almost everywhere within the temperate zone 

It is not a work on ornithology, yet it gives a good 

deal of ornithological instruction in its talks about 

the pewee, partridge, whip-poor will, cuckoo, vireo, 
cat-bird, thrush, swallow, oriole and other feathered 
friends and acquaintances. The publishers have 
helped to make an unusually attractive book out of 
these pleasant sketches, and one partcularly well 
adapted for a birthday gift or other token of friend- 

ship and remembrance. Both volumes are such a 

our young people ought by every means be encour 

aged to read. 

AMERICAN STATESMEN: “LIFE OF HENRY CLAY 
By Carl Schurz. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Two vols. sr2mo., gilt top. Pp. 383, 424 
Price $2.50. 

The American Statesmen series is more advanced 
than either of its two companion series, the Ameri 
can Commonwealths or the American Men of Let 
ters, these two volumes on Henry Clay being the 
fifteenth and sixteenth of the series. This subject is 
the only one thus far to whom has been accorded 
more than one volume. But he deserves it. For, 
though he was not the greatest statesman, orator, or 
man, of his times, he was as conspicuous as any, and 
his influence, if less direct and less openly recognized 
than that of some others, was certainly as far-reach 
ing, and effective, and abiding. As intensely hated 
and maligned by some as he was loved and lauded by 
others, to write an impartial and true account of his 
life and work was no easy task. If it could be done 
by any one, the philosophical statesman, independent 
politician, and eloquent orator who has become his 
biographer certainly was the man to do it. The bio 
graphy he has given us is more than a mere 
biography. It is a brilliant side-light upon that long 
and important period of our history which the life of 
Clay covered, illumining many an event and vital 
political question, as only the clear and just mind and 
the eminently strong yet graceful pen of Mr. Schurz 
could do. It is the study of a statesman by a states 
man; the description of an orator by an orator; it is 
a work worthy of its subject, and as worthy of its 
scholarly and cultured author 


HE LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Washing 
ton Irving. In four volumes. New York: John 
B. Alden. 8vo., half morocco, Illustrated. Pri 
$4.00 per set; Cloth, $3.00. Vol. 1., pp. 404. 
When Mr. Alden’s edition of Irving’s works ap- 

peared last autumn, it was promised that a similar ed 

ition of Jrving’s Life of Washington would soon 
follow. The first volume of the latter is before us, 
and when we say that it is even a handsomer and 
better-made book than the other “‘ Works,” it will be 
understood that it must be a very excellent publica 
tion. In fact, it is the best piece of book-making 

Mr. Alden has ever done. The paper is fine, heavy, 

and of good texture; typography large and clean 
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with ample margins; the numerous illustrations are 
nearly all equally good, while the binding is as dur- 
able as it is beautiful, with its marbled edges, and 
dark brown morocco back and covers. It is worthy 
of a place in the finest library. As to the “ Life” 
itself, we need not recommend it. Its reputation is 
as extended as the language. It is a book of double 
value; first because of its illustrious subject, and next 
because of its equally famous and always delightful 
author. It is one of the classics of our literature. 

And never before was it offered in so worthy a form 

at so low a price. 

The same publisher has also completed his hand- 
some half-morocco edition of Guizot’s great work, the 
History of France, in eight profusely illustrated 8vo. 
volumes, offered at the unprecedentedly low price of 
$6 for the set. It 1s a history specially interesting to 
young folks, and at such a price there are few schools 
which cannot afford to get it for their libraries. 

A PRIMER OF Botany. Sy Mrs. A. A. Knight. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. s6mo., boards, pp. 115. 
Price, 35 cents. 

An attractive little book, and in the hands of the 
wise teacher a very useful one for introducing the 
study of plants and plant-l?fe tothe youngest scholars. 
It proceeds in the simplest manner possible, by direct 
observation and experiment, leading by induction up 
to the principles of the science. At the close of each 
chapter is a Review, oral and written, of what has 
been learned in the chapter or section. The book is 
an excellent one, and will be specially appreciated 
by primary teachers, as well as by older beginners in 
the beautiful science of Botany. 

IN OLE VIRGINIA: OR MARSE CHAN AND OTHER 
Stories. Sy 7homas Nelson Page. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. r12mo., pp. 270. Price, 
$7.25. 

We call attention to this volume, not only because 
of the instruction to be derived from it on the life, 
manners, customs, and condition of the wealthier 
whites of Virginia and of their negroes, immediately 
before, during, and after the War; but also because 
we regard the six stories of this book to be the most 
perfect specimens of the American short story thus 
far produced in our literature. ‘* Marse Chan” and 
“ Meh Lady” are unqualifiedly the best stories of the 
war that we have yet seen. All the-stories are full of 
humor, and yet more touchingly pathetic. And they 
are as wholesome in their tone and influenge as they 
are charming and delightfully entertaining reading 
for old and young. For resting the mind, and for 
pure enjoyment during the hot vacation weather, we 
can recommend this book to teachers and pupils alike. 
THE PHILLIPS-EXETER LECTURES. Delivered before 

the Students of Phillips-Exeter Academy, 1885- 

1886. By Presidents McCosh, Walker, Bartlett, 

Robinson, Porter, and Carter, and Rev. Drs. 

Hale and Brooks. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin &. 

Co. sr2mo., pp. 208. Price, $1.50. 

If only as specimens of the thought and style of 
eight of the most eminent educators, scholars, and 
orators of our country, these lectures are worth hav- 
ing and studying. But aside from this, their subject 
matter is so weighty, so important, and so full of-wis- 
dom, that it cannot fail to interest and benefit every 
reader, and particularly every one engaged in the 
noble work of educating the young. We can scarcely 
think of anything more practically helpful and profit- 
able in this work than for the teachers of our high 
and normal schools, for instance, to devote an hour, 
say each month, to reading to their pupils the whole- 
some words of Edward Everett Hale on “ Physical, 
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Mental, and Spiritual Exercises ;” of Dr. McCosh on 

“« Habit, and its Influence in the Training at School ;” 

of Dr. Bartlett on “The Spontaneous Element in 

Scholarship ;”? Dr. Carter on “ The Sentiment of Rev- 

erence ;’’ Dr. Robinson on ** Men: Made, Selfmade, 

and Unmade;’”’ Dr. Noah Porter on “The Ideal 

Scholar,” and all the rest of these lectures. The 

volume is one from which every teacher and older 

student cannot fai) to derive much profit and benefit. 

THE APPEAz TO LIFE. By TZheodore 7. Munger. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. s6mo. pp. 
339 Price, $1.50. 

It is not often that we call attention to volumes of 
sermons in these columns. But then it is not often that 
we are privileged to see volumes of such sermons as 
these, so profound yet clear and plain, so fresh and 
unconventional, so filled to overflowing with Christ’s 
spirit of “‘ sweet reasonableness.’’ They are so unlike 
most published sermons as to be most interesting 
reading not only to the specially ‘devout’ and 
“churchly,” but by their frank and manly Christian 
common sense, freshness of thought, exquisite liter- 
ary style, winning the attention and interest of every 
unbiased, thoughtful man and woman. ‘The grand 
discourse on “ Music as Revelation’’ will specially in- 
terest educators, and is alone worth the price of the 
whole volume. 

HisToRY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. Ay Ara- 
bella B. Buckley (Mrs. Fisher), with Additions by 
Robert H. Labberton. New York: Macmillan 
& Co. s2mo. with Maps and Tables, pp. 780. 
What strikes one at once as a specially excellent 

feature of this beautifully printed and bound volume 

is the arrangement of the Table of Contents so as to 
serve the purpose of a clear and comprehensive 

Chronological Table of all the leading events in Eng- 

lish history from B.C. 55 to A. D. 1886. The 

maps too and genealogical tables are of unusual ex- 
cellence. As for the book as a whole it has the 
merits of cleararrangement and method anda simple, 
interesting style. The author being a very patriotic 

Englishwoman, she, of course, views all things from the 

English standpoint, which is sometimes radically dif- 

ferent from the American, and indeed from that of all 

the rest of the world. For example, few of us look at 

England’s relations with Ireland, and the Irish Home- 

Rule movement, as does Mrs. Fisher. So also her 

views of England’s colonial policy and her part in In 

dian history, are very different from ours. Nevertheless 
the volume is one of more than ordinary merit and 
value for teachers, and as a text-book. 

A THIRD READER. Stickney. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
r2mo. Illustrated, Pp. 328. Price, 55 cents. 

Says the prefatory note of this attractive little book : 
“If a pupil can be trained to exunciate well, to con- 
trol the slides of his voice, to vary the fitch and vol- 
ume, and to attend to these points in others’ reading, 
he need only to understand and enjoy what he reads 
to make an agreeable reader.’’? Which is very true; 
but is putting the cart before the horse. How can 
he be trained thus if he do not /vs¢ ‘‘ understand 
and enjoy what he reads?’’ Fortunately the selec- 
tions given as reading exercises in the book are of so 
excellent a quality, that few children will not at once 
understand and enjoy them. Indeed it is the admir- 
able literary taste displayed in the making of these 
selections that gives this Reader a place far in ad- 
vance of many others. The make-up of the book 
is also to be commended; the clear, large type, good 
paper, and substantial binding are what such a book 
ought to have; the paper might with advantage be 
still heavier and more opaque. 
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Tue CurerFruL Votce.—The comfort and happi- ) They hear so much that we have forgotten to hear; 





ness of home and home intercourse, let us here say, 
depend very much upon the kindly and affectionate 


training of the voice. Trouble, care, and vexation 
will and must, of course, come; but let them not creep | 
into our voices. Let only our kindly and happier | 


feelings be vocal in our homes. Let them be so, if 


for no other reason, for the little children’s sake. | \ 
Those sensitive little beings are exceedingly suscept- | laughter of children. We hear no more the note of 


ible to the tones. Let us have consideration for them, 








1. Kind words can nev-er die, 


3. Sweet thoughts can nev - er 
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KIND WORDS CAN NEVER DIE. 
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for, as we advance in years, our life becomes more 
interior. We are abstracted from outward scenes 
and sounds. We think, we reflect, we begin gradu- 
ally to deal with the past, as we have formerly vividly 
lived in the present. Our ear grows dull to external 
sound; it is turned inward and listens chiefly to the 
echoes of past voices, We catch no more the merry 


the morning bird. The brook that used to prattle so 


From “ Dav-Scsoor Bett.” 
Assy Hutrcuinson. Arr. by H. WATERs. 











2. Child - hood can nev-er die—Wrecks of the past Float o’er the mem-o-~ ry, 
die, Though, like the flow’rs, Their brightest hues may fly 
4. Our souls can nev-er die, Though in the tomb We may all have to lie, 
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Lodged in the breast; Like childhood’s sim-plerhymes,Said o’er a thousand times, 
Bright to the last. Man - y a _ hap-py thing, Man-y a_ dai- sy spring, 
In win-try hours, But when the gen-tle dew Givesthem their charms a - new, 
Wrapt in_ its gloom. What though the flesh de- cay, Souls pass in peace a - way, 
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Floats on time’s cease -less wing, Far, 
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Go _ through all years and climes, The heart to cheer. Kind words can nev-er die, 
far a-way. Child-hood can nev-er die, 
With many an add-ed hue, Theybloom a-gain. Sweet thoughtscannev-er die, 
Live through e - ter- nal day With Christ a-bove. Our souls can nev-er die, 
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nev -er die, Kind words can nev-er die, no, nev-er die. 

i nev-er die, Child-hood can nev-er die, no, nev-er die. 

nev-er die, nev-er die, Sweet thoughtscan nev-er die, no, nev-er die. 

nev-er die, nev-er die, Our souls can nev-er die, no, nev-er die, 





gaily to us, rushes by unheeded—we have forgotten 
to hear such things; but little children, remember, 
sensitively hearthem all. Mark how, at every sound, 
the young child starts, and turns, and listens; and 
thus, with equal sensitiveness does it catch the tones 
of human voices. How were it possible, therefore, 
that the sharp and hasty word, the fretful and com- 
plaining tone, should not startle and pain, even de- 
press the sensitive little being whose harp of life is 
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so newly and delicately strung, vibrating even to the 
gentle breeze, and thrilling ever to the tones of such 
voices as sweep across it? Let us be kind and cheer- 
ful spoken, then, in our homes,—Once a Week. 

THE meaning of song goes deep, Who is there 
that, in logical words, can express the effect music 
has on us? A kind of inarticulate, unfathomable 
speech, which leads us to the edge of the infinite, 
and lets us for moments gaze out into that.— Carlyle, 











